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“He is with us always....... 


By Kirby Page 
e w o 


Wherever I am, there is God, 
Every hour of every day, and 
I cannot wander beyond 

His love and care. He does 
Not track me down as a 
Divine detective, but seeks 


For me as the Good Shepherd. 


When I persist in sowing 
Evil seed, not even his 
Love can prevent the reaping 
Of an evil harvest. With 
Integrity he maintains the 
Moral Order, ever keeping 
Inviolate all his processes. 
The moral law against which 
We often throw ourselves is 
His holy gift for our 
Redemption. Nothing can 
Separate us from his love, 
Not even our iniquities. 
Before ever we turn to him, 
He is eager to grant us 
Forgiveness and restitution, 
Wisdom and power, 

And radiant joy. 

It is not his will that 

Even the least of us 

Should perish, but 

Have everlasting life. 


Wherever I am, there is the 
Living Christ, as near as to 
Peter and John in ancient 
Galilee. He taught 
Wonderful words of life, 
Poured himself out in 
Lovingkindness, brought hope 
To the hopeless, aroused the 
Hostility of men of power, 
Remained faithful to the 
Will of God, was crucified, 
Buried in a borrowed tomb, 
Rose from the grave on 
The first Easter, and lo 

He is with us always, even 
To the end of the world. 
Closer than hands or feet, 
Nearer than breathing, 

He is eager to guide us, 
Empower us, welcome us 
As co-workers in his 
Father’s business. 

Speak thou for he hears, 
Listen thou for he speaks, 
Follow wherever he leads, 
And like the men on 

The road to Emmaus, 

You will feel your heart 
Burn within you on the way. 
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or Selling Forty-Eight 
ollar-Bottles of M-K Vanilla 


your organization has to do to have this wonderful 
Marion-Kay 30th Anniversary genuine electric 
Drip-O-Lator coffee urn in your kitchen is sell 48 
lollar-bottles of M-K Vanilla! It’s the BIGGEST offer 
—a $40 value your organization can have for just a 
ttle effort. It’s so easy—just fill in the coupon 
ow and start earning yours today! 
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More than 60,000 organiza- 
tions have already done the 
same thing! Earning Drip-O- 
Lator urns this way is so easy 


¥ ve one in your ki 
MARION-KAY ere rei 
30 Anniversary 


It’s so easy— Order Today! 


0 CASH. Ship 60-cup Drip-O-Lator at once and 48 dollar-bottles of (check one) 

M-K Super Compound Vanilla; M-K Pure Vanilla Flavor. Also include 
extra saleable flavors to cover shipping charges. Enclosed is our check or money order 
for $48. We are under no further obligation and will keep receipts from sale of vanilla. 


CHOICE OF 2 VANILLA 


COMPOUNDED ~e 
M-K Super Compound Vanilla (8 
oz.) $1.00. Consists of 10.7 ozs. 
vanilla beans per galion, plus 71 
ozs. clove vanillin, alcohol, pro- 
pylene glycol, suger, water. 1% 
times strength: at least % of total 


flavor due to pure vanilla — bal- 
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Vanilla; M-K Pure Vanilla Flavor and extra saleable flavors to cover shipping 
charges. We'll sell them at $1 each and send you $48 within 2 months. You will then 
send us our 60-cup Drip-O-Lator Coffee Urn. (On credit orders 2 officers must sign 
own names.) 


tables, electric mixers, etc. 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


‘The Imperatives 

of Christian Living’ 

« I have read with great interest Dr 
John A. Mackay’s series of articles en- 
titled “The Imperatives of Christian 
Living” [P.L., Nov. 28, Dec. 12, and 
Dec. 26, 1953], especially the last on 
“Christians must ‘be filled with the 
spirit.” ” 

This article contains some remarkable 
statements that should be read and pon- 
dered by every minister, church ea 
and Sunday school teacher. My thought 
centers on the quotation by historian 
Arnold J. Toynbee, who bids us beware 
“stifle fanaticism at the cost of 
extinguishing faith.” Dr. Mackay right- 
ly decries our “coldness” in giving too 
little place to the emotions, and refers 
to the success of the Pentecostal Move- 
ment in Chile . . . to which he says we 
do well to give heed. 

During my eighty years I have trav- 
eled much in the U.S.A. and observed 
religious work more closely perhaps than 
the average Christian layman. I have 
come to at least one very definite con- 
clusion, namely that the individual 
churches and the religious groups 
which been most successful in 
building up the Church of Christ 
at home and abroad . . . are those which 
heavily emphasize Bible study from 
childhood and through adult life. Where 
a membership is rooted and grounded 
in the Word there is no dearth of lay 
workers to aid the pastor, and there is 
greater financial support of the church. 


—A, F. HorrsoMMER 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


lest we 


have 


Ideas Worth Borrowing 


« I was very much pleased to see a paid 
advertisement in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer, sponsored by the Faith Com- 
munity Church, Roslyn, Pennsylvania, 
entitled “Protestants Believe in the 
Virgin.” The Roman Catholic Church 
through the Knights of Columbus has 
long been attempting to advance its 
theories and beliefs in the papers, and 
Protestantism must reply with the truth. 


—Perictes DELLA-LOGGIA 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 


« If you are a Sunday school teacher, 
you perhaps have envied class attend- 
ance in the public schools, I have and 
wish there were a “truant” officer to 
collar my Sunday recalcitrants. 
Certainly the Christian parent would 
say it is no less important for his child 
to obtain a foundation in Christian mor- 
als than to become expert in reading, 


¥. 


Fliee ue “ad 


The Rev. Bruce E. Milligan, minister, operating trains in basement of First 
byterian Church, Pauls Valley, Oklahoma. Brothers got idea for exhibit from 
Will W. Orr (now president of Westminster College, Pennsylvania) when he} 
minister of their home church, Westminster United Presbyterian of Des Moines, 


writing, and arithmetic. Yet we permit, 
through default, a desultory attendance 
in church school. 

I have often wondered whether we 
are not blindly remiss for not appoint- 
ing selected church members to act in 
the “truant” capacity. Church officers in 
each Presbyterian church provide an 
ideal reservoir for this job, and a per- 
sonal call upon the parents of absent 
students could perform wonders, 

As the old saying goes, the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating. This sug- 
gestion, I think, is worth a try. 
—GeorGE R. METCALF 

Auburn, New York 


The President’s 
Thanksgiving Day 
Proclamation 


« I wish to commend PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire for including “The President's 
Thanksgiving Day Proclamation” 
in the November 28 issue. We were 
looking for it in advance in the secular 
press, but in vain, and then found the 
“Proclamation” in three religious pub- 
lications. The speaker at our Union serv- 
ice was explicit in stating that newspa- 
pers once published the “Proclamation” 
in boxes and now scarcely mention it. 
—SimMon FRED WENGER 


Pastor, Woden Presbyterian Church 
Woden, Iowa 


Scholarship Offer 


« The Women’s Association of the Nar- 
berth Presbyterian Church, Narberth, 
Pennsylvania, has a $300 scholarship 
grant—known as the Margaret Demp- 
ster Memorial Grant—open to a girl who 
will train at the Philadelphia Presbyte- 
rian Hospital and enter the mission 
field. I shall be glad to hear from anyone 
knowing of a girl interested, 

—Maras. Ernest R, SHULTZ 


804 Wickfield Road 
Wynnewood, Pennsylvania 


‘All Aboard for Christr 


« I cannot let Dale steal all the 
gan thunder [“All Aboard for 
mas” by Henry L. McCorkle, P.L, 
cember 12, 1953]. Here is a pig 
(above) of his brother Bruce’s traif 
hibit. —FLoreNceE Lip 
Pauls Valley, O 


The Chaplain Situation 


« ... A news item entitled “An 
Forces Fill Chaplain Vacancies” 
October 31] caught my eye and ¢ 
me to read the article. Unfortus 
this article is no longer true, nor 
true when it was written. The regi 
which I am serving has had on 
Protestant chaplain (they are authori 
two) since about the middle of A 
The situation has been getting w orse 
stead of improving. Four other divis 
that I have had contact with in the 
few weeks are also short of chaplai 
The number of troops in this area 
not decreased, and the moral and 
rale problems have more than doub 


Possibly the services have their qu 
for chaplains filled, but they are uni 
to switch their men where there i 
shortage. Let us hope things impr 
in the next few months. 

—Henry F. fe 
Chaplain (1st Lt.) U 


« The statements made by Chap 
Henry F. Jonas are true. It must 
borne in mind, however, that the 
forces are in the process of a very 
vere reduction in force, due to bu 
etary limitations, and consequently 
corps of chaplains in every service? 
take its share of reduction. During 
past ten years, Congress has aul 
ized one chaplain for approxim 
eight hundred men; now, due t 
budget cuts, a chaplain must take¢ 
(Continued on page 
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COMPARE UP TO 


48 MILES! 


area ‘Here at last—the all NEW, improved Roth-binoculars with the famous, 
oan 3X, 40 Klaroptar lenses—now better than ever before! They're more re- 
an fined, sharper, clearer, 3 ways better than the sensational 1953 model! 
Coubi@l When we announced the ’53 model we were swamped with over 50,000 
orders! We were sold out and forced to hold up thousands of orders. 
Unfortunately, we disappointed lots of nice folks! This time we're 







ir qui : a ; 
. b we ‘aking no chances! We're strictly limiting orders to ONE 1954 model 
ail per family and will sell NONE to dealers! 


imp Klaroptar Lenses Are Precision Made! 

‘ The secret of ROTHLAR’S great public acceptance is the precision 
F, Jog made 3X, 40 lenses. Unlike other glasses, they are not moulded or 
Lt.) Uf Stamped out on plastic presses. These new 1954 genuine Klaroptar 


lenses are ground out ONE BY ONE by proud German optical work- 


Chapla S! This takes much more time and limits production. BUT WHAT 
must | A DIFFERENCE! This latest model gives you sharper, clearer, 

magic-like viewing. No annoying distortions! No chromatic fringe to 
1 Mie “use eye-strain! ALL Klaroptar lenses are turned out under the 
very S$ Supervision of WALTER ROTH in his small factory in Hartmannshof, 
to bul "estern Germany. He has the Old World family pride. Herr Roth 


ontly simply won't let an inferior product bear his name. Naturally this 

eam MEANS you get a really superior binocular if you are one of the lucky 

1Ce Mg People to order this optical instrument! 

iring 

autl BIG SIZE! BIG POWER! BIG VALUE! 

cima t confuse ROTH-KLAROPTAR BINOCULARS with cheap, 

potely made inferior binoculars selling from $2 to $4. This is NOT 

S toy! Quality made throughout. Smooth synchronized CENTER 

= using construction is rugged—yet they're LIGHT--easy to carry 

m their weather-protected case! The lenses are made with the same 

MPO: in $10 binoculars!! NOW—get a pair DIRECT FROM THE 
RTER at the unbelievable low price of $3.00---while they last! 
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A New Shipment of 


Famous Rothlar 
Binoculars 
Has Arrived 
from Germany 


SAVE! 


Buy DIRECT 
from IMPORTER 
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WATERPROOF 
CASE GIVEN 


ENJOY ONE 
AT OUR RISK! 


We'll send you the ALL-NEW 1954 
ROTH BINOCULARS on 5-DAY 
TRIAL. Enjoy without any obligation whatsoever! Use for nature 
study, boxing matches, races, basketball, football. Carry along a pair 
when motoring, sailing, flying, hunting and fishing, too! Use it for 
celestial observation, watching children and neighbors’ television, 
movies, seashore scenes, etc. COMPARE AT ANY DISTANCE 
FROM 18 FEET TO 18 MILES! You must be delighted or your $3 
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comes back—no questions asked! Please rush your order today. This i 
shipment won't last long! First come, first served! Orders received j 
too late will be returned promptly. { 
THORESEN'S, Dept. 20-B-134 
352 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
o> oe ee ee eee oe ee oe ee ee ee ee oe oe oe oe oe oe 8 8 
@ THORESEN'S, Dept. 20-8-134 : 
g 352 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. # 
RUSH ONE 1954 ROTH-KLAROPTAR Binocular with case on S H 
1 DAY TRIAL—money back guarantee t 
| © Enclosed $3—-send tax and postpaid. 
q 0) Send COD plus all postal fees 
4 EER Pe eEeed SITET TTOTeT TT irri TT eT f 
i : 
‘ BIER. x be oa anim bate WUC AcR ic bs sad Shaaa cuatro dss aces aaaeeeahe vane } 
2 a errr ; Zone State . fe SancWewkebas : 
¥ (0 Check here if you want DELUXE MODEL instead, with buiit-in 
compass. Only $1 more—total $4 
§ NOTE: Only ONE model sent to a family address. No combinations 


sold at present 
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MEDITATIONS by Park Hays Miller 


The True Patriot 


In February Americans celebrate the 
birthdays of two of our national heroes, 
Washington and Lincoln, The great na- 
tional hero of ancient Israel was Moses. 
For the Jewish people, Moses was Wash- 
ington and Lincoln combined, and 
more—he was emancipator, military 
leader, lawgiver, and teacher of morals 
and religion. His life exemplified four 
characteristics of the true patriot. 

Moses was a champion of justice. 
Born of Hebrew parents and adopted as 
the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, with the 
traditions of the Hebrews learned from 
his Hebrew parents and with the culture 
of Egypt acquired in the palace, Moses 
looked with great concern upon the suf- 
fering of his Hebrew people under the 
lash of Egyptian taskmasters. His indig- 
nation was so stirred that he took sides 
and struck down one of the taskmasters 
who was abusing a Hebrew slave. Moses 
soon learned that his timing and his 
method were unwise; force prompted by 
passion, rather than guided by reason, 
only postponed his real help in securing 
justice for the oppressed. 

The true patriot in the midst of injus- 
tice, who realizes the cost to himself of 
any open action, must take the side of 
justice with courage and _ intelligence. 
We can have a just country only when its 
citizens dare to defend the defenseless 
and right the wrongs of the oppressed. 

Moses answered the call to deliver 
his people. Forty years passed in exile 
in Midian, It looked as if the ill-con- 
sidered method had made it impossible 
for him to do anything for the liberation 
of his people. But at the burning bush 
Moses heard the call to return to Egypt 
and deliver his people from their bond- 
age. This was an unwelcome call. He 
preferred to continue his quiet life as a 
shepherd. He had his family and his 
flocks. Why go back to the problems of 
his people? But when God called him to 
return to Egypt and take up the cause 
that had seemed lost, he at last went 
back to face Pharaoh and demand the 
release of God’s enslaved people. 

To answer the call to patriotism is not 
easy. Why take the time from business 
and home to be active in the service of 
the community or the nation? Why go to 
the trouble of studying public questions, 
determining the right course, and then 
throwing one’s influence by word and 
example and ballot on the side of the 
public interest? But that is one of the re- 
quirements of patriotism. 

Moses set an example of patience. 


It was a long road Moses had to try 
between his dedication to the cause 
his people and the realization of 
hopes. Pharaoh was a stubborn 
Moses’s own people were impatient 
ungrateful. They saw no fruits f 
Moses’s efforts in their behalf; their; 
creased hardships roused them agai 
Moses, for they were unwilling to) 
the price of liberty. Moses turned to 
with his despairing cry, “O Lord, 
hast thou done evil to this people? W 
didst thou ever send me? For singe 
came to Pharaoh to speak in thy na 
he hath done evil to this people, 
thou hast not delivered thy people 
all” (Exodus 5:22-23, RSV). But Me 
did not give up. He persisted in his. 
deavor until at last he led the children 
Israel out of Egypt and its bondage, 

The patriot has need of great} 
tience. He must persevere when the ti 
seems to turn against him and when 
very people he seeks to serve seem 
grateful and resentful, 

Moses put his people first. Even 
to use a human expression, lost pati 
with rebellious Israel. When they ma 
the golden calf and worshiped it, € 
told Moses that he would cast off 
people of Israel and raise up a news 
tion with Moses as its patriarch: 
founder. But Moses pled for forgiven 
for Israel: “If not, blot me, I pray 
out of thy book which thou hast 
(Exodus 32:32). Moses was rea 
sacrifice himself in the service of f 


pr: 
_ 


tion. In contrast with the politiciam 
statesman seeks office, not for his 
glory or aggrandizement, but for 
service of his country, That is the 
test of the patriot. Moses met it. 


an 
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Scripture Readings 4 


First Day: Exodus 2:1-10. Hebrew by be 
Egyptian by adoption. : 

Second Day: Exodus 2:11-14. Defender 
defenseless. 

Third Day: Exodus 2:15-22. An exile in 

Fourth Day: Exodus 2:23-25. Not forgottes 
God. 

Fifth Day: Exodus 3:1-12. Moses’s call to d 
his people. 

Sixth Day: Exodus 4:10-17. Moses’s last excu® 

Seventh Day: Exodus 4:18-20. Moses retums 
Egypt. 

Eighth Day: Exodus 5:15-23. A_patriot’s 
couragement, 

Ninth Day: Exodus 14:21-31. A nation deli 
from slavery. , 

Tenth Day: Exodus 20:1-17. A nation’s 
foundation. 

Eleventh Day: Exodus $2:7-14. A patriot’s pt 

Twelfth Day: Matthew 22:15-22. Duty @¥% 
and to the state. 

Thirteenth Day: Romans 13:1-7. The respe 
ties of government. 

Fourteenth Day: Matthew 5:1-13, Citizens @ 
Kingdom. 
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Editorial Comment for this issue 
was written by Dr. Benjamin E. 
Mays, president of Morehouse Col- 
lege, a Baptist-related school in At- 
to t lanta, Georgia. Dr. Mays has been 
caus vice-president of the .- National 
mn of Wg Council of Churches and is a mem- 
rn null ber of the Central Committee of the 
tient af World Council of Churches. 
lits 
their a THE COVER. Shown in the visitors’ 
2 aga entrance to the United Nations 
g to pg Headquarters is Evertt E. Flora 
sd toQag (see Hoosier Visit to the UN). One 
ord. wi of sixty-five persons who formed a 
ole? Wy seminar organized by the Indiana 
r since Council of Churches, Mr, Flora is 
hv nani] 2 member of Rockfield Presbyterian 
rple, Church, near Delphi, Indiana. Mr. 
eople Flora, a farmer and dairyman, is an 
ut Mod elder, Sunday church school super- 
in hise intendent, and teacher in_ his 
church. The UN tour, first to be 


rildren : 

digs sponsored by a council of churches, 
rellll was planned in 1952, when UN 
> ‘ 


> thet workshops were held in Indiana 
churches and it was learned that 
few participants had ever visited 
United Nations headquarters in 
New York. 
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UN General Assembly Hall 


COMING ISSUES WILL BRING 
... the story of John Wanamaker, 
Whose work in the Presbyterian 
triot’s @ Church was hardly less remarkable 
than his achievements as a merchant 
of worldwide fame. 

on’s ... reviews of outstanding new 
books, culled from publishers’ 
Spring and late winter lists. 

. a series of three articles based 
on The Practice and Power of 
Prayer, a new book by John Suth- 
erland Bonnell, 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT by Benjamin E. Mays 


I Was Glad to Report... 


Progress in Race Relations 


An American Negro educator comments on the sig- 
nificant and constructive changes in American race 
relationships that he has observed and experienced 
during the past fifteen years. 


ye 1936 I have been out of the United States 
ten times attending some world conference, under 
the auspices of the churches or the YMCA. When I 
left the United States in November of 1936, for India, 
I said to myself, “For the first time in my life, I wiil 
leave the question ot race ard color in the United 
States. I will be a human being, not 9 Negro.” But I 
was mistaken. I could not then, nor have I since then, 
been able to forget race First, because I have experi- 
enced discrimination, and second, where there was no 
discrimination, people insisted on talking about race 
and color when I wanted to forget it. 

In India in 1936 and 19387 the Indian press, photog- 
raphers, and students seemed more interested in what 
I had to say than they were in what some of my white 
colleagues had to say They wanted to know about the 
Negro’s plight in the United States At a schoo: for 
India’s “untouchables” in January of 1937, [ was in- 
troduced as an “untouchable” from the United States 
Although the introduction stunned me at first, I soor- 
recovered my poise, because the designation had so 
much truth in it that I dared not resent it. The school 
principal meant no harm I was his exhibit A. He was 
using me as an example of what an “untouchable” 
might become 

I arrived in Bombay on December 24, 2936. to at- 
tend the World Conference of the YMCA Sixteen 
years later, on December 20, 1952, I again arrived 
in Bombay, this time to attend a meeting of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the World Council of Chur. hes 
which was holding its sessions in January of last year 

If anything, the Indians were more keenly inter- 
ested in the question of race in 1953 than they were 
in 1936 and 1937 Mrs Mays and I were shocked to 
see a sign at the swanky Taj Mahal Hotel in Bombay 
—“No South African permitted © |! discovered on in 
quiry that the sign meant white South Africans! It is 
the Indian way of resenting what the Malan govern- 
ment is doing to Indians and Negroes in South Africa 
Every high Indian official who spoke to the Centrai 
Committee, including Prime Minister Nehru and 
Radakrishnan, the philosopher and vice-presiden’ of 
India, made strong references to the race problem, 
especially to the situation in South Africa and in the 
United States. Two incidents stand out in my mind 
In Lucknow I held a press conference vith nine 
newspaper men from different parts of India, It was 
an interesting session. They literally cross-examined 
me for ninety minutes, all on the race problem in 
South Africa and in the United States. The other 
memorable incident was in Ceylon, where I addressed 
a YMCA group in Columbo. An old gentleman wanted 
to know about the strength of Communism among 
Negroes in the United States. He seemed to feel that 
I was lying when I told him that Communism had 
made no significant inroad among Negroes. He 


wanted to know why. In both incidents, I amy 
I was able to report progress. 

Let me begin with the old gentleman. It seem 
me, and this is what I attempted to tell the gentle 
from Ceylon, that Communism takes root and tha 
when people are starved, diseased, ignorant, 
when freedom is denied them to such an extent 
they become frustrated because they see no way 
of their awful condition. I told the gentleman 
the way of the Negro in the United States was} 
but that he was not frustrated, and that, while he 
struggling under adverse circumstances, he wasn 
despair. We can see gains and can measure # 
I do not think I impressed him. Nevertheless, I 
dealing with the crux of the matter. A people 
fight injustices and discrimination hopefully andj 
lantly when they can see definite gains and 
they can see the walls of prejudice crumbling 
Communism has made no appreciable head 
among American Negroes—and it has not—this is 
reason. 

The newspaper group was much tougher, bea 
there were nine of them, and they asked many sea 
ing questions. When talking to people in E 
Africa, and Asia about our American race prob 
it is honest business and good strategy to admit 
the race problem in the United States is a long 
from being solved. When people ask if Negroes 
segregated by law in many sections of Americy 
Negroes are segregated in the house of God, if 
are jobs that Negroes cannot hold because of a 
if Negroes are denied eating privileges and hotel 
commodations in some areas, and if, in some secti 
they are intimidated so that they dare not vote, 
only answer to these questions is an honest 
There is no need of trying to defend what cannot 
defended. But after admitting these facts, you 
talk candidly of the improvements and you wil 
heard and respected 

I was glad that I was in a better position to an 
questions on race in 1953 than I was when peopl 
India questioned me in 1937. And make no mist 
they wanted proof when I said that we are 
progress in this area of human relations 

I was able to tell him that in 1937 I could 
vote in my native state (South Carolina) nor in 
adopted state (Georgia), but that in 1953 Neg 
are voting not only in both states but in cities alle 
the South and in rural areas and small towns in 
southern states. I was able to report that in 
Negroes were segregated in interstate travel, but 
in 1953 Negroes can ride unsegregated when trave 
across state lines, although it is difficult across 
lines in southern states. Negroes now ride daily 
coaches unsegregated when*traveling from the N 
into the deep South I told the people of India 
1937 when I was there that Negroes could eat 
dining cars on trains in the South only befor 
after white passengers had eaten, and that up 
few years ago Negro passengers had to eat be 
a despicable curtain, but that now in 1953 the 
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become a relic of the past and Negroes may eat 

dining cars on the railroads without discrimination, 

vas able to report that in 1937 when I was in India, 

pgroes worked in the leading department stores in 

»North only on menial jobs, but that now they are 

. buyers, assistant managers, and managers, and 

I am @t Negroes are holding significant jobs in several 
the leading industries of the country. In 1937 few 

t seemmiitels in the North accepted Negro patronage. Now I 
gentleiilieve most of the hotels in the North have Negro 
ind. thi 


























s. 
It was equally easy to report the gains in education 


rant, 

-xtent fd sports. I could tell my Indian reporters that in 
0 way@§37 there was not one Negro in a Southern white 
eman @iversity, but that in 1953 Negroes are enrolled in 


was hj 
ile he 
was 


departments of eleven southern and border 
iversities: Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Northi 
olina, Louisiana, Tennessee, Texas, Oklahoma, 
kansas, West Virginia, and Kentucky. In fact, Ne- 


ure th 
less, Iffpes are enrolled in every tax-supported southern 
eople @iversity except South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
, and jggbama, and Mississippi. In 1937, no serious efforts 
and wild been made to equalize educational opportunities 
nblingg Negroes except perhaps in North Carolina. Now 

headamery southern state is putting forth serious effort to 
this isualize educational opportunities for Negroes. I 


d report to the people of India that in 1937 segre- 
r, becation in the public schools of the South seemed as 
ny seammure and everlasting as the Rock of Gibraltar, but 
> Eungpt in 1953 the Supreme Court was in the process of 
_ probiggeiding on the constitutionality of segregation per se, 
.dmit (4 its decision may end segregation in the public 
long@pools. I was happy to point out that in 1937 no 
egroesgpgro could play baseball in national league ball 
meriaos, but that in 1953 names like Jackie Robinson 
d. if gd Roy Campanella are renowned in athletic circles 
a dpund the world. When asked what the Christian 
| hotel@purch was doing in this area, I could tell them that 
e secti@g Bational and world gatherings the churches are 
vote Ese? egated, that every national and world assembly 
est “yggchristian churches has spoken out against discrimi- 
cannoi™tion on the basis of color; also that increasingly 
you qe" and white Christians are worshiping together. 
‘u will 1987, the U.S. Army was tightly segregated. In 
63 there was integration in every branch of the 
ice. All these changes during the past seventeen 












oa have been made without incident or violence, 

> mista Yet the timid said it could not be done. 

e male ¥85 not so happy when the people of India asked 
how these gains came about. I had to tell them 

sould Met most of the progress resulted from coercive court 

sor ine’ that Negroes had to sue in the federal courts 


Neg order to get what rightfully belongs to them accord- 
“nae 0 the Constitution of the United States. I wish I 


“ 7 d have said to them that these gains came about 
in Wemuse the American people believe so strongly in 
but inecracy and in the Christian gospel that it was 
‘rravelgmeecessary to battle for them. I could not tell them 






But I did say that it is wonderful to live in a 
dail try where progress can be made through the 
7 its without having to resort to revolutionary up- 
avals, 
ey wanted me to compare South Africa and 
ern United States. I could not speak from ex- 
lence about conditions in South Africa, But I made 
§comparison. In race relations in the United States 
are moving forward, They are moving backward 
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in South Africa. There is great hope in the United 
States. The way is dark in South Africa. In the United 
States the federal Constitution is on the Negro’s side; 
whereas in South Africa the Central Government is 
against the Indians and the Negroes. It has been a 
long time since American churches tried to justify 
the American race problem on the basis of scripture 
and theology. Until recently the churches of South 
Africa did try to support their exclusive racial policy 
from scripture and theology. 

Because we have made progress in this area of 
human relations, we in the United States face a great 
danger. While boasting of our gains, we are likely to 
become complacent and forget what must yet be 
done if the United States is to justify its position of 
world leadership. We can justify it in material re- 
sources and arms. We can also produce statesmen 
to match those of other countries, But our spiritual 
and moral leadership in the world will be greatly 
damaged if we do not move even more rapidly than 
we have up to now to eliminate crippling circum- 
stances that make millions of our people second-class 
citizens. I do not need to remind the Christian people 
of America that a billion people in Asia are sensitive 
on the race question, and that the way America treats 
Negroes, Jews, Mexicans, Chinese, and Japanese in 
this country will go a long way to convince them 
that our way of life is—or is not—good for them. 

Perhaps sometime this spring our Supreme Court 
will say whether or not segregation per se is uncon- 
stitutional. It will be an unfortunate thing for the 
United States if the highest court in the land in 1954 
hands down a decision confirming a former decision 
saying that “separate but equal” is constitutional. A 
decision of this kind will be tantamount to the Su- 
preme Court putting its approval upon segregation. 
Such a decision will hurt the United States not only 
in Asia but in Africa, Europe, Australia, and South 
America. The court faces a dilemma. It will receive 
world condemnation if it approves segregation, and 
it fears social upheaval in the South if it strikes down 
segregation in the public schools. But it will be much 
easier for the South to make adjustments if segrega- 
tion is declared unconstitutional than it will be for 
the United States to regain its moral leadership in 
the world if the Supreme Court should confirm seg- 
regation. 

If the leadership of the nation on state, religion, 
education, press, and radio, tells the people that a 
decision of the United States Supreme Court must 
be taken seriously and obeyed, and that however 
difficult the period of adjustment will be, the South 
and the nation will make the adjustment in the spirit 
of Christian democracy, there will be no great social 
upheaval. The people will always follow moral lead- 
ership. Common sense tells us that whatever the de- 
cision the Supreme Court will make, integration in 
the South, as in the nation as a whole, will be a gradual 
process, and no one needs to get unduly excited. To 
say something lie this now to the American people 
is the greatest contribution our leadership could make 
to interracial understanding in this crucial hour of 
our history. Most of the progress just cited above was 
made since 1937, and there has been no social up- 
heaval. There will be no social upheaval if segregation 
is abolished, provided the leaders take a Christian 
view and proclaim it to the nation, 
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In order for this account to be be- 
lievable, it must be understood that 
Chandu Ray, a young Anglican clergy- 
man of Lahore, Pakistan, is one of those 
people one meets now and then who 
have the rare faculty of casting the spell 
of their personalities over everyone 
within reach, All attempts to describe 
this quality are lame; as the cliches have 
it, Chandu Ray can charm the paper off 
a wall, the left hind leg off a monkey. 

As a youth he entered the family busi- 
ness of book publishing. It would be 
hard to say which was more valuable 
in this work, his scholarly mind or his 
vibrant personality. 

But eleven years ago Chandu Ray 
became converted to Christianity. Al- 
though he remained on good terms with 
his high-caste Hindu family, he quit the 
book business to become a minister. His 
knowledge of type and paper and book 
distribution was not wasted. Presently 
he was working with the Bible Society 
of India. After Pakistan became a sep- 
arate country, he became national sec- 
retary of the Bible Society of Pakistan. 
In this office he learned the then-uncom- 
pleted story of the Tibetan Bible. 

Tibet, frigid land of high mountains 
and Holy Lamas lying between India 
and China, is known as a forbidden 
country. Foreigners enter this country 
so seldom that anyone who does is sure 
to write a book about it. Tibetan was one 
of the few languages on earth in which 
the Bible was not available. 

A man named Yoseb Gergan had 
spent most of his life making a transla- 
tion, beginning as a youth of twenty- 
three, finishing just five days before his 
death at sixty-five. The manuscript was 
now in Leh, Kashmir—in the snowy 
Himalayas—but there were no facilities 
for printing books either there or in 


Tibet. The Bible Society of Pakistan, 
which the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
aids through the American Bible So- 
ciety, undertook to print the translation 
in Lahore. 

The manuscript sheets were sent 
from Leh to Lahore, a journey of some 
1,000 miles, and transferred to plates. 
But the proofs had to be sent back to 
Leh to be corrected by scribes who 
knew Tibetan. This long task was com- 
pleted, but the corrected proofs were 
lost in the mail on their way to Lahore. 
Another set of proofs was sent, and cor- 
rected, only to be destroyed en route 
to Lahore by a careless postal employee. 

A third set of proofs was prepared, 
but by this time (December, 1947) dis- 
sension between Pakistan and India 
over Kashmir had reached its peak, and 
mail routes were impassable. 

One of the Christian scribes in Leh, 
a man named Gallap, attempted to 
bring the manuscript to Lahore himself 
—a journey from the subzero cold of the 
Himalayas to the blistering heat of La- 
hore. Although fifty-five years old, he 
set out on foot through the snowy moun- 
tain passes, the forty-pound manuscript 
on his back. Because of the riots and 
raids and open warfare, missionaries had 
been evacuated from the area, so there 
was no one on whom Gallap could rely 
for help. 

After twenty-two days of tramping, 
he was stopped by a band of raiders and 
forced to go all the way back to Leh. 
Not discouraged, he started out again, 
taking another route to evade the 
raiders. This time he was stopped by 
Indian troops who, suspecting that he 
was a spy, refused to let him proceed. 

Gallap had begun his journey in Feb- 
ruary, 1948. On June 25, Chandu Ray 
received a scrap of paper that had been 


smuggled across the border. “He 
am, stuck beyond Woyil Bridge,” 
had written. “If you can come, com 

It was a tremendous IF, But C 
Ray did not hesistate. “I thanked] 
and made plans,” he says. He kisse 
wife and infant son good-by, gat 
up a pack of Gospels in various 
tongues, and started out. 

Even today police clearance is 
qua non for any extensive moving 4 
in the Asian subcontinent, even f 
neutral foreigner from the West. 
those bitter days of Partition, a 
tani’s chance of getting into the Ka 
was only slightly better than his ef 
of getting back to Pakistan—which) 
nearly nil. 

Even in an age of barbed wire 
iron curtains, the India-Pakistan be 
is one of the most difficult in the 
to cross (today hundreds of familie 
still separated by that border and 
not reunite across it). 

But Chandu Ray had a good nam 
Lahore, and Christians were uninvolt 
in politics. So, aided no doubt by) 
disarming smile, Chandu wangleg 
permit to fly, not to Kashmir, it is 
but to India. In Delhi he booked a 
to Kashmir and crossed his finges 
wait for the take-off at 11:30 a.m, 

At 11:15 the passengers were 
a government order banning ent 
all civilians into Kashmir from 
day. Chandu sought out the cap 
the plane. “Let me see the date om 
order,” he said. “ . . . Ah—obviously 
means after this day. They'd hardy 
issue an order to stop a plane a 
minutes before it took off. The onde 
might arrive a little late, and the plan 
would be gone.” 

He prattled on, urging the disappoint 
ment of the passengers, the loss dj 
revenue to the airline. The captain hes 
tated and was lost. He was caught u 
in the cheerful warmth of those mem 
eyes that seemed to make light of su 
bureaucratic foolishness as governmet 
orders. 

“Accha! I'll go. They should have s 
the order sooner anyway.” 

Thus Chandu caught the last plant 
that flew from India to Kashmir. 
the flight, a three days’ march took 
to Woyil Bridge. Somewhere beyond th 
bridge was scribe Gallap. But on 
side of the bridge was a concentration® 
Indian troops who would not let Chané 
cross. 

“I had to use strategy,” he says. | 
went among the troops, giving ® 
Gospels in Marathi and Hindi, and te 
ing them of what this Gospel had de 
for me. The men were interested, a 
gave me food and shelter for the nig” 
The next morning I saw the officer 
command, and explained tc him that ¢ 
the other side of the — was © 


manuscript of this wonderful 
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Tibetan, that all I wanted to do was 
i it for the people of Tibet. Would 

let me cross? The miracle was per- 
formed. He said ‘Yes.’ ” 

After another three days of tramping, 
Chandu met Gallap, and together they 
returned to the troops. They showed the 
manuscript to the officer, who was so 
impressed he allowed them to ride in an 
amy truck back as far as Srinagar, still 
in Kashmir. 

Then came the real problem—getting 
back to Pakistan. Military authorities told 
them it was impossible. The only trans- 
port out of Srinagar were planes taking 
Wounded soldiers to Delhi, in India, 
and a civilian would need a Priority No. 
I pass to board one of these planes. 

Where could one apply for such a 
pass? Well, the Inspector General of 
Police had authority to issue one, but 
he wouldn't. 

Chandu went to see the Inspector 
General of Police. When he entered the 
tlice, he almost lost heart. The man was 
bearded and turbaned—a Sikh. Of all 
lhdians who hated Pakistanis, the Sikh 
Was least inclined to mercy. A Sikh 
Mliceman needed only a flimsy pretext 
® throw a Pakistani into jail, and he 
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Chandu Ray, a Pakistani scholar, publisher, and clergyman, calls his part in this story that of “faithful courier.” 
He is now completing work on a translation of the Bible into Sindhi, language of the people in an area of West Pakistan. 


would probably never be heard from 
again, “It was understandable enough,” 
Chandu points out, “for no Sikh could 
stay alive five minutes in Pakistan.” 

His smile a bit subdued by these re- 
flections, Chandu began to tell his story. 
The Inspector General interrupted. 

“How did you get through our lines?” 
His tone implied that only a very clever 
spy could have done it. 

Chandu continued his story while the 
Sikh gazed at him with inscrutable eyes, 
that saw all, revealed nothing. When 
Chandu had finished his narrative and 
his appeal, the Inspector General said 
nothing, but pressed a buzzer on his 
desk. 

Who would come? Chandu wondered 
—a policeman to take him to jail, or a 
soldier to escort him to a firing squad? 

A subordinate officer appeared. “Write 
out,” the Inspector General ordered, 
“two Priority No. 1 permits to go to 
Pakistan.” 

“The Police Major at the airport,” 
Chandu reports, “declared there must 
be some hocus-pocus about us, but the 
permits were genuine enough, and he 
had to let us go.” 

On the plane to Delhi Chandu, his 


natural jollity fully restored, passed out 
Gospels among the wounded soldiers of 
enemy India, and talked to them about 
the God of love. 

No air service from Delhi to Lahore 
was obtainable, so Chandu and Gallap 
had to travel for a day and a half on a 
third-class carriage packed to suffoca- 
tion. Gallap, who had lived all his life 
in the mountains, was already ill with 
the 120° heat of the Indian plains, so 
Chandu carried the precious forty 
pounds of manuscript, most of the time 
hanging outside the open door of the 
jam-packed car. 

In Lahore they set to work at once. 
In a room cooled by fans blowing over 
blocks of ice, Gallap revived and cor- 
rected proof while the printing press, 
manned by three shifts, worked twenty- 
four hours a day, In fourteen days the 
first printed Bible in Tibetan was made. 

Now a thousand whole Bibles, three 
thousand New Testaments, and _ five 
thousand Gospels are being distributed 
in Tibet. As the Tibetans, for all their 
isolation, are avid readers, and very few 
books are printed in their language, there 
can be no question that these books are 
being cuneily read, 
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gee who has heard that the 
forthcoming assembly of the 
World Council of Churches is to be held 
this summer at Evanston, is likely to be 
aware that the theme of the Assembly 
centers around “Christian hope.” He 
reads, speaks, and hears about “hope,” 
or “Christian hope,” or even (though he 
probably doesn’t understand it) “escha- 
tological hope.” He may not be aware of 
just what all this means. And he is in 
real danger of a grievous misunder- 
standing of the theme: of the tendency 
to feel that when we talk about Chris- 
tian hope we are talking about our 
hopes. These may be very legitimate, 
very high-minded, very “Christian” 
hopes—things like world peace, disarma- 
ment, a solution to the difficult situation 
in South Africa, or even a sojution to the 
difficult situation on E. Main Street 
where we live and are in hot water with 
our neighbors. And we are inclined to 
think that to believe in Christian hope 
is to believe that these hopes of ours are 
somehow going to be realized, because 
they are (presumably) inspired by the 
most unselfish and Christian motiva- 
tions. 

And it is precisely this thing which 
we are not allowed to do. 

We are not allowed to take our own 
hopes, ideals, and goals, and assume 
that they are the equivalent of God's 
will or God's plans. It is quite possible 
and often quite probable that we are 
hoping for the wrong things, or that we 
are hoping for certain achievements in 
ways which are not consonant with 
God's plans for those achievements. The 
more we examine our lives and our ac- 
tions in the light of Biblical faith, the 
more we must see that there are always 
large clashes and conflicts between what 
we hope for—and what God wills. 

What does this mean for us? Does it 
mean that we are to give up hoping, or 
that we are to cease trying to do 
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“significant things” because they may be 
contrary to God's purposes? 
Not at all. 

What it does mean is something like 
this: In a given situation (and you must 
supply your own context, such as the 
fight for civil liberties, the goal of world 
peace, the coming election to the school 
board, or whatever) when we have de- 
termined to pursue a course of action 
which seems to us, as clearly as we can 
discern, to be God’s will for us, we must 
go “all out” and do all that we can, 
realizing, as we do it, that one of three 
things may happen. 


First, it is possible that this may be 
one of those blessed occasions in which 
what we purpose in God’s name is close 
enough to God's actual purposes so that 
he can make significant use directly of 
what we do. When this happens to 
Christians, they know for themselves 
what it means to talk of being em- 
powered by the Holy Spirit. They are 
able and willing to forge ahead at per- 
sonal risk to themselves because they are 
caught up in something which is much 
more important than themselves. They 
can read the second chapter of Acts, the 
story of Pentecost, and know that it is 
true, because it has miraculously become 
true for them. 


Secondly, however, it may be an oc- 
casion when what we do is directly con- 
trary to God’s will for us or for that 
situation, and that the very best that 
we can offer to God has =a & rejected, 
and perhaps rejected very decisively, in 
a way that is painful and humiliating to 
us and which hurts us very deeply. In 
such a situation it is clear that our hopes 
for the situation were a far cry from 
God's plans, and we have to learn this 
lesson the hard way. This need not mean 
that we are forsaken or rejected by God. 
The situation can be one in which we 


come to know something of the pows 
of the Holy Spirit, also, as we are mat 
to realize that sometimes, in order to lo 
and in the very act of loving, God mug 
first wound. His very rejection of ¢ 
“best” may be his way of showing hi 
deep and concerned love for us. Chr 
tians who have been through such 
experience know what this means, j 
realize that their Protestant forebgm 
were not simply engaging in theolog 
doubletalk when they spoke of ¢ 
wrath as the “other side” of his 
and not separate from it. 


Thirdly, it may be that God will 
our “hopes,” our efforts, and use 
for his own good purposes in wa 
we simply do not (at that time, an 
understand. We have done our 
and it has failed to “accomplish”] 
thing. And yet it may turn out i 
providential ordering of God's 
that our own apparent failure wag 
what was needed to make God’ 
become a reality in that situation, 
it may be the case that the C 
will spend his time futilely “bangi 
head against the wall” and not sue 
ine apparently, in making a single 
All he may have for his efforts 
bloody brow and a sense of prof 
discouragement. What he hoped 
complish is not accomplished. The 
toward which he was working a 
achieved, And yet it may still b 
case, that in dies that Chri 
own hopes, God was fulfilling 
plans, in ways that went far beyond 
thing the Christian could imagia 
know. For such Christians also, 
perience of Pentecost, and the d 
of the Holy Spirit, is a reality, for 
become empowered by to | 
when the odds are absolutely 
whelming, when there is no sign ¢ 
tory or even of encouragement, an@y 

(Continued on page 
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Hoosier Visit 
to the UN 


Evertt E. Flora (left), a Pres- 
byterian and a farmer from 
Delphi, Indiana, and sixty- 
five other church people from 
that state returned home re- 
cently following a five-day 
visit to a unique internation- 
al territory, United Nations, 


New York. 


Text and Photographs by Carl G. Karsch 








pauses in lobby of Secretariat to point out features of building which is faced with aluminum, heat-absorbent glass. 
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Mr. Flora Sees 
What 16 Cents Buys 


First item of business for the Hoosiers 
was a trip through the three striking 
buildings comprising United Nations 
headquarters: the dome-shaped General 
Assembly, the squat conference build- 
ing facing the East River, and the 
rectangular Secretariat which juts up- 
ward for thirty-nine floors. The group, 
whose journey was sponsored by the 
Indiana Council of Churches, was part 
of the 2,000 persons who daily are taken 
on hour-long tours of the headquarters 
by a corps of trimly uniformed guides. 

En route to New York, Mr, Flora bor- 
rowed a friend’s guidebook and “boned 
up” on some of the UN buildings’ con- 
struction statistics. Gazing up at the 
Secretariat, he recalled reading that its 
office space would fill a twenty-acre 
field. Had he not known the building's 
height (544 feet), even his farmer's ac- 
curate sense of distance would have 
been confused. “Its thinness didn’t make 
it seem that high,” he conjectured. 

Later, he and the others got tickets 
to the General Assembly session. Listen- 
ing to the deliberations over the headset, 
he was surprised at the speed with 
which interpreters translated speeches. 
Translation is supposed to lag only 
twenty seconds; however, after several 
pauses which enabled the interpreter to 
catch up, Mr. Flora remarked, “He's less 
than ten seconds behind.” 

During the session Mr. Flora ob- 
served, Dr. Andrew W. Cordier, a na- 
tive of Indiana and the assistant secre- 
tary general of the UN, sat on the dais 
to the left of Madame Pandit. In the 
evening, at a banquet for the Hoosier 
visitors, Dr. Cordier gave the principal 
address. Commenting on the UN budget, 
which critics have called “too high,” Dr. 
Cordier said: “Dollar for dollar, the UN 
is our best investment in peace. If we 
are seeking peaceful means of settling 
disputes, it has more than paid its way. 
Its cost to each United States citizen— 
sixteen cents a year.” 
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EARPHONES and selector switch on each chair bring visitors a choice of 
international languages. On UN staff are sixty of world’s 100 top interp 





DECOR in Security Council centers on Norwegian mural. Scandi 
countries gave furnishings for chambers of each of three co 
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MEDITATIONS ROOM, seldom empty, was last stop on tour of UN buildings} 
Flora, in signing room’s register, commented on the number of pages filled 
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' New Facts, 
| New Opinions 


From members of four United Na- 
ins delegations — Indian, Indonesian, 
goslavian, and United States—plus a 
ber of other speakers, the Hoosiers 
feived a variety of new opinions and 
formation. Probably of most immedi- 
interest was Mrs. Jean Singer, public 
officer of the United States mis- 
i to the UN, who described why and 
y our delegation takes its stand on 
ges before the General Assembly. On 
every matter on the agenda, she said, 
the State Department forwards to dele- 
gites a “position paper” outlining our 
ernment’s views. In preparing these 
Eaten papers,” she went on, the 
Department observes the current 
PUnited States public opinion “like a 
farmer watches the sky.” Strong senti- 
fent, as in the question of admitting 
sd China to the UN, brings minute in- 
smuctions. When people are indifferent, 
@#@ in the Kashmir dispute, “position 
mpers’ are broader. Replying to a vis- 
%s question on the selection of dele- 
ps, Mrs. Singer said that some are MR. FLORA READS delegates’ speeches in Times, recalls speeches in previous day's 
Selected for their skill in international session of General Assembly, which voted to recess unless recalled on Korea issue. 


sons whom the government feels should 
be educated on UN affairs. Of this lat- 
ter group, Mrs. Singer added that “even 
the most skeptical have gone home en- 
thusiastic UN supporters.” 

In another conference, Mr. G. H. Jan- 
sen, the Oxford-accented, public-affairs 
officer of the Indian delegation, told of 
the difficulties experienced by his coun- 
try in remaining independent between 
the “tremendous push and pull” of the 
East and West. He denied the wide- 
spread belief that India is neutral. “No 
country that belongs to the UN is 
neutral, because decisions must con- 
stantly be made that would remove 
neutrality. Only a country like Switzer- 
land can be called truly neutral.” He 
pointed out that in most cases India has 
voted on the side of the United States. 
Because the struggle between the West 
and Communist countries is “so in- 
tense,” India’s popularity here varies 
directly with her UN voting record, 
“Our recent independence makes us 

REAT WAS DEMAND for tickets to hear President’s “atomic energy speech” unwilling to give up our independence 
Indiana visitors viewed the session on television in ballroom of their hetel. in the international sphere,” he said. 


; if politics; the others are influential per- 
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Mr. Flora Takes Notes 
For “Back Home” 


Throughout the speeches, Mr. Flora 
took copious notes which he intends to 
use “back home” in talks with his Sun- 
day school class of young adults and in 
speeches to local groups. “There are 
lots of folks in my area,” he explained, 
“who feel our country shouldn't mingle 
with other nations, I've always been sold 
on the United Nations and wanted to 
come on the trip so I could see it in 
action. 

At the end of the visit, as he and four 
other Hoosiers headed for Grand Cen- 
tral in a cab, he remarked wistfully, “I 
sure wish my wife could have come 
along; but on a farm someone's got to 
stay home and look after things.” 
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The Churches and Relief: 
Again to Others 


For the past five years the churches 
a the United States have shown in 
many ways that they believe in the 
dignity and aspirations of men and 
women the world over. 

Never before have American Chris- 
tums done so much to help their 
brethren overseas. And never has a 
single string been attached to the 
giritual and material aid given freely 
toall who were in need. Church aid and 
aivice in the total picture of world 
needs has been minute. But its good has 
been out of all proportion to its scope. 
Perhaps the most vital of American 
durch activities during these past few 
years have been relief and rehabilitation 
programs, Before the tragic events of 
1949, the churches’ efforts were directed 
M@ Europe and to the tremendous re- 
ming jobs in Christian areas overrun 
‘the Japanese imperialists. The Pres- 

an Church, with its Restoration 

d, and other denominations, with 

] drives, did much to alleviate 

ing and to patch up destroyed 


= 
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the spring of 1949, most of the 
lion’s major Protestant and Orthodox 
tiurches extended their earlier efforts 
ih a special relief drive called One 
eat Hour of Sharing. 
A couple of months later, an imagi- 
y line on an oriental peninsula called 
ea was blasted to nothingness by in- 
Ming Communist armies. The cold 
was aflame. Its searing streams en- 
bd the people of Korea. The 
iches of America had millions of new 
gees to care for. In addition, the 
tine refugees were not having their 
s solved. And every month 
Sught thousands of people to the free- 
of crowded, unrestored wesfern 


churches continued their relief 
f rehabilitation efforts through the 
Great Hour, with special emphasis 
brea. Today, there is an uneasy 
mite in that land, But the churches of 
= United States have not given up 
desire to give of their plenty to 
across the seas, 
“This year, for the sixth straight time, 
m@ major Protestant and Orthodox 
Murches will cooperate in another One 
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Little Pok Dong Kim is the One Great Hour of Sharing poster _ for 1954 drive. 


Great Hour of Sharing. Target date for 
most offerings in this 1954 drive will be 
Sunday, March 28. Korea, India, Pakis- 
tan, the Near East, and Germany and 
Austria are among the areas to be cov- 
ered by the appeal. 

Harper Sibley, chairman of Church 
World Service, coordinating agency for 
the drive, reported late last month on 
conditions in some of the areas where 
help is most needed. 

“In Korea alone, at least 9,000,000 
people, both refugees and others—men, 
women, and children—are in desperate 
need. With no established means of 
livelihood, they exist in improvised 
shacks of straw and mud, discarded 
army tents, waste wood, and iron. 

“Destitute war widows and _ their 
families need special care, as do crippled 


and ailing Korean war veterans, and 
young girls and widows on the streets. 
All need clothing, food, shelter, medi- 
cine, and continuing programs of re- 
habilitation. 

“In Europe, streams of hungry refu- 
gees from behind the Iron Curtain still 
make their way daily to the free Euro- 
pean countries without possessions— 
often without clothing—hopeless unless 
they can be helped to find new homes 
locally or in other countries, including 
the U.S.A. These are only the latest ar- 
rivals among Europe’s more than 11,- 
000,000 uprooted people, some of 
whom have been in camps for over six 
years, The situation is most acute in 
Germany, Austria, Trieste, and Greece. 

“Six successive years of drought and 
semistarvation in India have left their 
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mark on millions. They are praying for 
good spring rains to assure the crops 
they were finally able to plant last fall. 
Even with good crops, the ravages of 
the years of drought will be hard to re- 
pair. Food supplies, medicines, vitamins 
are vital in many sections of India and, 
likewise, in Pakistan, 

“In the Near East, the desperate Arab 
refugee situation continues, With no 
basic solution thus far found to ease 
their condition, nearly a million people 
exist from day to day on meager doles, 
barely keeping alive in makeshift shel- 
ters. 

“In Hong Kong, more than 300,000 
destitute refugees live in crude huts 
improvised on steep hillsides, with no 
hope of employment to provide them 
sufficient food or clothing. Further 
augmenting their desperate situation 
was the Christmas night fire which left 
70,000 of them without even this poor 
shelter.” 

The Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 
with Presbyterian or Reformed Churches 
and strong mission stations in most of 
the crucial relief areas, has taken a lead- 
ing part in all previous One Great Hour 
campaigns. And this year will be no ex- 
ception. 

Congregations and individuals are 
again being asked to help others abroad. 
As in the past couple of years, the local 
churches will themselves select the 
dates for their Lenten One Great Hour 
offerings, in case March 28 does not fit 
into their schedules, All gifts received 
from Presbyterian sources will be col- 
lected and allocated through Presbyter- 
ian channels. And as in the past, ma- 
terials for the offering can be ordered 
free of charge from the Church’s special 
offering secretary, the Reverend Arthur 
S. Joice (address: 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York). 


Religion in Education: 


Recovery at Harvard 
Within the past year Harvard Uni- 
versity has been rediscovering some- 
thing which had seemingly passed from 
its academic view: namely, religion. For 
forty-four years it had been the custom 
for Harvard presidents to avoid ad- 
dresses—the traditional means of recog- 
nition and communication at a univer- 
sity—to the divinity schoo]. The last one 
had been President Charles William 
Eliot, who in 1909 voiced an academic 
position toward religion that was to pre- 
vail until recently. To a Harvard sum- 
mer school on theology he predicted: 
“The religion of the future will foster 
powerfully a virtue which is compara- 
tively new in the world—the love of 
truth and the passion for seeking it. And 
the truth will progressively make men 
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free. ... When dwellers in a slum suffer 
the familiar evils caused by overcrowd- 
ing, impure food, and cheerless labor, 
the modern true believers contend 
against the sources of such misery by 
providing public baths, playgrounds, 
wider and cleaner streets, better dwell- 
ings, and more effective schools—that is, 
they attack the sources of physical and 
moral evil. . . .” 

Last fall, Harvard’s new president, 
Episcopalian Nathan M. Pusey, gave 
one of the university's historic speeches 
at the convocation of the divinity school. 
Although paying his respects to Dr. 
Eliot's wisdom and sincerity, Dr. Pusey 
flatly stated, “This faith will no longer 
do.” Then came his own declaration of 
faith: “It has been my experience that 
when one inquires today about religious 
questions—at least outside professional 
circles—one is apt normally to be met 
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with disinterest, ignorance, and apathy 
on the one hand, and where inter 
does exist, too often with ignorance anj 
fanaticism on the other. . . . There is, 
a very widespread religious illiterag 


and correspondingly little religious prac ; « 
tice. . . . But I do not want to slip iny pd 
President Eliot's error here by seeming dine 
to imply that all that is lacking is know. a 
edge. It is rather, I think, faith. . . , i 

“There is an almost desperate urgeng scho 
for this and other schools of religion now make 
vigorously to do something fresh andi Ajeo 
convincing to meet the present need ve 
It is leadership in religious knowledge mA 
and even more in religious experience ment 
not increased industrial might, not mor Th 
research facilities, certainly not thes drive 
things by themselves—of which we novi of a ; 
have a most gaping need. And it is be p, F 
cause of this that you who have chose pyse 
to study religion and to give your live foun, 




























































Dr. Nathan M. Pusey, 


president of Harvard, with sons Nathan (left) and 
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to the ministry stand again where many 
times before your illustrious predeces- 
grs have stood—in the very center of 
the fight.” 

Meanwhile, Harvard had been_act- 
ing to carry out its president's poli- 
des. A distinguished interdenomina- 
tional “Board of Appointments” had 
been named to recommend the selection 
of a successor to dean of the divinity 
school Dr. Willard L. Sperry and to 
make other additions to the faculty. 
Also, the university had approved a cam- 

ion to add an ultimate seven million 
dollars to the divinity school’s endow- 
ment. 

The biggest impetus to the fund 
drive came last month with the donation 
of a million dollars in securities by John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. In a letter to Dr. 
Pusey, Mr. Rockefeller said: “Your pro- 
found belief in the underlying impor- 
tance of the spiritual life promises to 
have far-reaching influence on educa- 

in this country. That one of your 
concerns in accepting the presi- 
of Harvard University is the de- 
pment of a strong and effective 
inity school further emphasizes your 
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ishop Martin Hails 
i for Chaplains, GIs 
Methodist Bishop William C. Martin, 
ssident of the National Council of 
Menurches, returned home last month 
fom a tour of the Korean front to say 
is “satisfied the Army is doing every- 
gz possible to satisfy the spiritual 
Reeds of its soldiers.” He continued, “I 
i impressed by the way the generals 
ipport their chaplains and the fine 
Mnapels that have been built.” At a 
conference Bishop Martin de- 
red the armed services had replaced 
college campus “as the pivotal point 
Mere the church must exert its in- 
ence.” 
HOne ready way in which church 
fOups can reach former members over- 
ms in Korea is to send them letters, he 
i. “A soldier lives for .mail call,” 
nop Martin said. “Send him letters 
t make him feel his job is worthwhile, 
t make him know his friends back 
bme are thinking of him and wait to 
slcome him-back to the church.” 
he bishop said he was imoressed 
ih the progress of Christian churches 
Mong both the -Koreans and the Ja- 
e. Two thirds of the 430 orphan- 
and other relief institutions in 
i are supported or operated by 
pwestern churches, he said, “I hope the 
Monations from American groups will 
Mntinue, for this is one form of Chris- 
tian service that certainly bears fruit,” 
ishop Martin said, 
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At a front-line chapel, Bishop Martin (third from right) chats with soldiers. 


“Christian loyalty-in the Far East has 
a dynamic ring to it: Toyohiko Kagawa, 
the great Christian leader in Japan, told 
me he is convinced that Christianity 
ultimately will be the dominant religion 
of all the Far East.” 


Dr. 


Chain services, luncheon club 
speeches, in addition to many pulpit 
appearances, have ,kept Dr. Louis H. 
Evans, minister-at-large for the Board 
of National Missions, traveling all over 
the central and southern part of Florida 
lately. Recently he has spoken in 
St. Petersburg, Clearwater, Lakeland, 
Bradenton, Sarasota, Winter Haven, 
Fort Myers, West Palm Beach, Fort 
Lauderdale, Miami, and Orlando. He 
has now returned to St. Petersburg 
where he will spend the next week 
(until February 12th) giving a series of 
sermons. 

From Florida Dr. Evans will move 
westward for two weeks in Texas and 
Oklahoma. 


Evans Tours Florida 


Church Architecture: 
Gothic Style Losing Out 


Gothic-style churches, the traditional 
favorite of congregations, are gradually 
losing ground to modern edifices. So re- 
ported two hundred church architects 
who met last month for a three-day con- 
ference sponsored by the Church Archi- 
tectural Guild of America and the 
Bureau of Church Building of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, This trend 


is especially apparent cn the West Coast, 
where for every “standard” church four 
contemporary ones are going up. Else- 
where, estimates are that one out of 
four churches under construction is 
modern in design rather than conven- 
tional. Gothic and Colonial styles, the 
architects agreed, have become “ar- 
tistically archaic.” 

Dean Henry L. Kamphoefner of the 
school of design of North Carolina State 
College attributed the decline in tradi- 
tional church architecture to rising costs 
of construction and a growing desire for 
strength, simplicity, and utility. In pre- 
senting a series of awards, Dean 
Kamphoefner emphasized that winning 
entries all reflected a search for new 
structural forms which at the same time 
preserved religious motifs. Not one 
prize, he noted, went to a Gothic or 
Colonial structure, the styles in which 
most of the competing architects were 
trained, In a keynote address, Walter 
Taylor, a noted Washington, D.C., 
architect, urged his colleagues to dis- 
card “Gothic pointed arches” for 
twentieth - century structures which 
“must be an expression of enduring 
values.” Another speaker, Dr, C, Harry 
Atkinson, director of the Council's 
Bureau of Church Building, conceded 
that some of the comtemporary build- 
ings tend to be “cold and angular,” but 
hastened to add that improved tech- 
nique and the increasing acceptance of 
present-day designing “are ranidly 
bringing to the American continent a 
new, fresh, and vigorous architectural 
expression. . . .” 
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While urging the construction of 
modern churches, the architects took 
issue with what they termed “freak 
churches.” W. K. Newman, Atlantic 
Coast director for the Congregational 
Christian Churches Building Campaign, 
was critical of churches that attracted 
attention by such devices as neon- 
lighted facades. He also decried the 
tendency of some church building com- 
mittees to insist on the installation of 
soundproof, glass-walled “cry rooms” 
where mothers may view worship serv- 
ices “while junior howls to his heart's 
content.” He recommended instead that 
nursery facilities be incorporated in the 
building and operated under voluntary 
supervision, Another speaker proposed 
that the relatively small narthex or vesti- 
bule in churches be radically enlarged 
to provide space for meeting the pastor, 
for information, for post-service socia- 
bility, and for coatrooms, 


Synod of New Jersey 


Reorganizes Staff 

The Synod of New Jersey last month 
began operating under its new plan of 
edministr ition, which provides for a 


larger concentration of authority at the 


Svnod level. The “administrative leader- 
ship staff,” as it is called, consists of a 
Synod executive, five associate execu- 
tives, and a director of radio and tele- 
vision. Two associate executives serve as 
directors of Christian education. The 
other associate executives are directly 
related to specific presbyteries and also 
carry responsibility for the industrial 
chaplaincy program, work among mi- 
grants, and religious ministry in state 
and educational institutions. Members 
of the Synod staff are employed by the 
Synod on recommendation of the ad- 
ministrative le: idership committee and 
after consultation with the Boards in- 
volved and the General Council. 

The present executive staff is com- 
posed as follows: Frank D. Getty, 
Synod executive in charge of the entire 
program and special service to Newark 
Presbytery; Andrew S. Layman, work 
among migrants and the presby teries of 
Monmouth and West Jersey; Delwyn R. 
Rayson, industrial chaplaincy program 
and presbyteries of Elizabeth and Jersey 
City; Gilbert H. Dodd, ministry in insti- 
tutions and the presbyteries of Morris, 
Orange, Newton, and New Brunswick; 
William H. Heilman and Eleanor L. 
Ludy, directors of Christian education; 
Charles Brackbill, Jr., director of radio 
and television. 

Until the end of last year, Frank 
D. Getty was both Synod executive and 
director of Christian education. On 
turning over the Christian education 
work to Mr. Heilman, Dr. Getty com- 
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pleted thirty-five years of membership 
on the staff of the Board of Christian 
Education. He started in 1919 in the 
Young People’s Department of the 
Board of Publication and Sabbath 
School Work, which later became the 
Board of Christian Education. In 1943 
he became field director of Christian 
education in the Synod of New Jersey, 
and in 1946 the additional responsibili- 
ties of synod executive were given to 
him. 

The work of the executive staff is 
supervised by the committee on admin- 
istrative leadership, made up of a repre- 
sentative from each presbytery in New 
Jersey. Dr. Arthur N. Butz of Maple- 
wood is chairman. 


Dr. Frank D. Getty 


The Church in Italy: 


Liberty ‘“‘Stalled”’ 


The Moderator of the Waldensian 
Church, Italy's oldest and largest Prot- 
estant group, charged last month that 
Protestant churches in that country can- 
not get their legal status defined because 
the government is stalling on the ques- 
tion. The Reverend Achille Deodato 
said an agreement is scheduled to be 
drafted fixing regulations between non- 
Roman Catholic denominations and the 
state under the federal constitution. But 
efforts of a delegation from the Protes- 
tant churches to get talks started with 
government officials have been in vain, 
he said. 

Mr. Deodato, who spoke at a dinner 
in New York given by the American 
Waldensian Aid Society, said that as a 
result the churches’ rights and activities 
have been kept subject to “restrictive” 
Fascist police legislation of 1929. Mr. 
Deodato said the 1948 Italian Constitu- 


tion contains “clear articles assuring per- 


fect freedom to all religious minorities” 
but they “have not yet been put intp 
operation. ” The reason given for the 
delay, he said, is that legislation mus 
first be enacted to “explain” theg 
articles. 

Rejecting this alleged ground fo 
keeping Protestant groups under the 
old Fascist restrictions, the moderator 
said the constitutional guarantees ar 
“so clear they need no other law to e& 
plain them.” He noted that wheneye 
there have been lawsuits to test the 
freedom of minority religious groups in 
Italy, “the decisions of the magistrates 
have always been in our favor.” 

The Protestant leader said not all de 
nominations are subjected to the same 
degree of “persecution, discrimination, 
menaces, and restrictions.” He said the 
newer foreign missionary groups ar 
subjected to greater difficulties, with the 
most severe treatment accorded to the 
Pentecostals. 

On the other hand, Mr. Deodato de. 
scribed the situation of the Waldensiap 
Church as one of relative freedom and 
respect because of its origin and long 
history in Italy. Waldensianism, whieh 
originated in northern Italy prior to the 
Protestant Reformation, was accorded 
civil liberties and freedom of worship 
in 1848. 


German Churches Adopt 
U.S. Stewardship Aids 


Germany’s Protestant churches ar 
beginning to adopt American techniques 
of stewardship and evangelism. The 
Reverend Carl Mau, in charge of rele 
tions between German churches and the 
National Lutheran Council, said last 
month the need for stewardship pm 
grams in Germany is “terrific.” Only 
per cent of the population attend 
church regularly, he said, although $ 
per cent are nominal members. He 
pointed out that in the pattern of state 
church traditions, the German gover 
ment collects church taxes from the 
members and the effect is “deadening” 
These taxes, he added, cover expenses 
of the congregation, and only money 
placed in collection plates is used for 
benevolence purposes. 

No one is challenged under this sys 
tem and no one is aware of the total 
church program, he said. The member 
feels that since he has paid his taxes he 
has done his part—but it is actually# 
small contribution. “Through contad 
with American churches since World 
War Il in relief and interchurch aid pre 
grams,” Mr. Mau reported, “Germat 
Protestant leaders have seen the short 
comings of their operations and hav 
asked help in developing their own pi 
grams of stewardship and evangelism. 
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Dr. Leber Given Paintings 


Christian churches in Asia gave two paintings as me- 
mentos of his round-the-world tour to Dr. Charles T, Leber, 
general secretary of the Presbyterian U.S.A. Board of For- 
eign Missions, who made the trip on behalf of the Board 
and the World Council of Churches. The Korean Presby- 
terian Church presented him with a 100-year-old scroll 
(at right) depicting the examination of Korean scholars, After 
the presentation by the curator of the museum at the Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary, in Seoul, the Moderator of 
the Korean Church said the scroll was being given as a 
symbol of Korean appreciation for relief-gifts from church 
members in the United States. He added, however, that 
while his church needs our help, we should not look down 
on them. “Korea is free,” he said, “. . . a new people with a 
new history.” The Japanese painting, by famous landscape- 
painter Taikan Yokoyama, was given to Dr. Leber at a 
dinner arranged in his honor by the Kyodan, the United 
Church of Christ in Japan. 
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Children from La Marina Neighborhood House share in dedication of new building. 


La Marina Aids Children 


Of Slum in Puerto Rico 


In 1898, soon after the liberation of 
Puerto Rico from Spanish rule, Miss 
Clara Hazen, a Presbyterian missionary, 
arrived in the city of Mayaguez, to teach 
school, Distressed with the slum areas, 
she soon expanded her work to include 
classes in crocheting and embroidery 
which added to the meager incomes of 
mothers with large families. Miss Hazen 
soon discovered, however, that many 
mothers, in order to attend the classes, 
had to lock up their children at home. A 
day nursery was the result. As other 
needs of the community could be met, 
Miss Hazen helped establish a chapel, a 
library, a primary school, and a dis- 
pensary. The work she carried on has 
grown through the years and become 
La Marina Neighborhood House, pres- 
ently headed by Miss Lela Weatherby, 
the executive director. 

The fifth and latest addition to the 
buildings comprising the neighborhood 
house is a single-story concrete building 
that serves as a recreation room and a 
kitchen. Between these two rooms is a 
dining room which, by sliding back the 
outside wall, can be converted into an 
outdoor stage overlooking a new play 
area, A cross on the roof also enables the 
stage to serve as a chancel for outdoor 
worship services. Mayaguez suppliers 
provided materials for the structure at 
cost, and workcampers from the United 
States, Germany, Holland, and Pakistan 
dug the foundations last summer. Other 
groups of workcampers came from 
nearby El Guacio Presbyterian Rural 
Center to lay the concrete in the out- 
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door play area. 

Dedication services were held last 
month during the visit of the West 
Indies seminar, sponsored by the Board 
of National Missions, which operates 
La Marina. Seats filled the front of the 
play area. Boys and girls gaily dressed 
as shepherds and shepherdesses_ in 
keeping with a Puerto Rican custom at 
Epiphany, mounted the stage to sing a 
welcome for parents, neighbors, and 
guests. The front rows were filled with 
the remainder of the 400 children 
served by La Marina, which after fifty- 
six years is continuing to expand the 
work of its founder. 


Race Relations: 


Council Notes Changes 


America is taking important strides 
toward improved relations among 
racial groups, the National Council of 
Churches declared last month, In areas 
of national life, ranging from education 
to travel, discrimination appears to be 
on the wane, and Americans can take 
“genuine. satisfaction” in the progress 
made. Within the churches themselves, 
however, “significant advances need to 
be made” toward racially inclusive 
membership and worship, the Council 
warned. “It is still true that only in ex- 
ceptional instances do white and non- 
white Christians worship regularly to- 
gether.” 

In a message addressed to the 35,- 
000,000 members of its thirty constitu- 
ent denominations on the occasion of 
Race Relations Sunday, February 14, 
the Council singled out these areas of 
progress: 


Education: “A long series of cout 
decisions is gradually opening up the 
universities . . . to all persons.” 

Housing: “In some cities it is less diff. 
cult for a member of a minority group 
to rent or buy or build a house in an at. 
tractive neighborhood.” 

Employment: “It is becoming easier 
for a man to get and hold a job regard. 
less of his ancestry.” 

Travel: “Travel in public conveyanees 
is more congenial for Negroes than it 
was. 

Political rights: “The franchise js 
denied to fewer persons.” 

Lynchings: “So rare, we may soon be 
able to say they no longer take place,” 

On the debit side, the Council me. 
sage said that, “Judged from the perspec. 
tive of Christian insight, even the 
ress made in secular life is belated and 
far from adequate.” Declaring th 
Christians must practice what 7 
preached, the message called for elim 
nation of racial discrimination will 
the churches themselves and in chun 
related institutions such as hospital 
schools, and homes for the aged. 
demands of Christian conscience a = 
clear and unmistakable, and the 
repeated convictions so unequivocal si 
compelling,” the statement dec 
“that the genuine satisfaction of p 
progress in secular affairs is cancelled) 
out by the continuing condemnatic of 
ourselves for failing to live as child 
of God, brothers of one another.” 


Presbyterian Wins 
Annual Layman Award 


After fifty years of denomination 
and interdenominational church service 
and leadership, Cleveland E. Dodge, 
New York business executive and civit 
leader, is the 1954 winner of Protes 
tantism’s highest award to a layman. He 
is a member of the Riverdale (New 
York) Presbyterian Church, By vote @ 
an electoral college of 1,400 churd 
men, he will receive the Russell Colga 
Distinguished Service Citation, give 
annually for outstanding achievement ij 
Christian education. 

The presentation will be made @ 
Cincinnati, February 9, at the a 
meeting of the Division, which rep 
sents the Christian education work © 
thirty-nine Protestant denominati¢ 
having a total membership of 41,000, 
000. Vice-president of Phelps Dodgt 
Corporation and a director of a h 
dozen major banks and industries, 
1954 Christian “layman of the year’ hi 
for half a century taken a large shared! 
leadership in local church and city ® 
gious and civic programs. 

A member of the Riverdale Chur 
since 1904, he has been chairman of # 
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board of trustees for the past thirty- 
three years. For thirty years he was its 
Sunday school superintendent and for 
eight years previously a Sunday school 
teacher. 

For the past thirty years he has had a 
part in the interdenominational work of 
Christian education. He is a charter 
member of the board of directors of 
the Metropolitan Federation of Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools. For seven years 
he was president of the Protestant 
Council of the City of New York, and is 
currently chairman of its board of di- 
rectors. He was for three years chairman 
of the Interdenominational Committee 
for Released Time, and for many years 
has been a member of the Greater New 
York Coordinating Committee on Re- 


Cleveland E. Dodge 


leased Time of Jews, Protestants, and 
Roman Catholics, Inc. 

Mr. Dodge has also been active in 
YMCA work in New York. He has been 
amember of the Y’s board of directors 
for thirty-one years, was its president 
for ten years, has been chairman of the 
executive committee for eighteen years. 
In other civic activities he was director 
of International House for twenty-eight 
years, and was a director of the New 
York World’s Fair and of its Temple of 
Religion. For the past fourteen years, he 
has been director of the Greater New 
York Fund and for twenty-nine years a 
trustee of the American Museum of 
Natural History. 


Japan University 
Sets Development Plans 

A new long-term program of develop- 
ment and financial assistance for the 
Japan International Christian Univer- 
sity Foundation, Inc., was adopted last 
month at a meeting of its board of direc- 
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tors. The Foundation, formed in 1949, 
is the agency through which more than 
$3,000,000 was raised in the United 
States from fourteen Protestant denomi- 
nations and the National Council of 
Churches to establish the Japanese 
educational institution. The university 
opened its doors to students last April. 

A special gifts program will be in- 
stituted to provide an endowment for 
the new university and finance the erec- 
tion of several proposed buildings on its 
campus, the board of directors decided. 
Dr. Stanley I. Stuber, general secretary 
of the Foundation, was named to head 


the program for the next five years. The | 
board also authorized the Foundation to | 
“make a fresh approach” to each of the | 
participating denominations to continue | 


their aid to the institution. 


It was reported at the meeting that 


the Japanese government’s chartering 
committee has approved the establish- 
ment of a department of English lan- 
guage in the university's college of lib- 
eral arts. The college previously had de- 
partments of natural sciences, social 
sciences, and humanities. It also was re- 
ported that Dr. Nai-Zing Zia of Hong 
Kong will join the university faculty as 
professor of Chinese philosophy and 
literature in April. His appointment has 


been made possible by the financial sup- 


port of the United Board for Christian 
Colleges in China. 

Dr. Kenneth Scott Latourette of New 
Haven, Connecticut, was re-elected 
president of the Foundation. 


Methodist Church Asks 


Social Security Aid 

Leaders of The Methodist Church 
have asked Congress to amend the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act to include minis- 
ters, ona voluntary basis, in its Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance program. A 
resolution requesting such action was 
adopted last month at a joint meeting 
of executive committees of the Method- 
ist Council of Bishops, Council on World 
Service and Finance, Council of Secre- 
taries, and Board of Pensions. These 
four bodies were authorized by the 1952 
General Conference to act for the 
Church on this question. 

Copies of the resolution were mailed 
to all members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives. “Voluntary inclusion 
in Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
coverage of the service of minis- 
ters along with certain professional 
and other groups classified as self- 
employed,” the resolution said, “would 
create the least amount of interference 
with the polity and organizational struc- 
ture of The Methodist Church and the 
least amount of injury to its present con- 
nectional pension program.” 
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NEWS 


The resolution pointed out that there 
is no “true employer-employee relation- 
ship” in Methodism between the or- 
dained minister and the pastoral charge 
he serves, the Annual Conference of 
which he is a member, or the bishop by 
whom he is appointed. 

“It is the desire of The Methodist 
Church,” it said, “that nothing be done 
which in any way would jeopardize or 
destroy the present connectional pen- 
sion program which, during the last 
year, has paid $10,500,000 to 13,000 
retired ministers and widows of minis- 
ters, none of whom would be able to 
qualify for Social Security benefits 


under the proposed amendments.” 


Largest Sunday School 
Meeting Planned 


The National Sunday School Con- 
vention, the world’s largest meeting of 
its kind, is scheduled this year from 
March 30 to April 2, in the Kiel Munici- 
pal Auditorium in St. Louis, Missouri. 
It is being sponsored by one of the 
smaller religious denominations, the 
Assemblies of God. More than eleven 
thousand people are expected to attend 
the convention, which is held biennially. 
The theme of this year’s meeting will be 
“Set Your Sunday School Aflame.” 

More than twenty-five denominations 
were represented at the convention held 
in 1952, This year thirty-three classes 
will be held for the study of various age 
groups, visual teaching aids, classroom 
equipment, teacher training, curricu- 
lum, and weekday religious activities. 


Lincoln University 


Marks 100th Year 


The 100th anniversary of Lincoln 
University, the oldest institution for 
higher education of Negroes in America, 
will be celebrated in a series of special 
events beginning this month and lasting 
through early June. The General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A, is cooperating in promoting the 
centennial celebration, Graduates of the 
university have been leaders in all fields 
of endeavor, including church, educa- 
tion, medicine, law, and politics, 

Charter Day will be observed April 
29. Honors Day will be observed May 
15, and another celebration will be held 
June 8. A Lincoln’s birthday dinner 
will be held at Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, 
Philadelphia, February 12. On Novem- 
ber 8, 1953, a centennial convocation 
was held at Tindley Temple Methodist 
Church, Philadelphia, in which the con- 
tribution of the theological seminary 
was described. A large number of 
graduates of the seminary and univer- 
sity are serving Protestant churches 
other than Presbyterian. The university 
has been outstanding for interdenomi- 
national cooperation. 

President Milton Eisenhower of 
Penn State University has accepted an 
invitation to speak at the April 29 meet- 
ing. President Dwight Eisenhower has 
also been invited to address this 
meeting. 

The university was founded by Dr. 
John Miller Dickey, Presbyterian min- 
ister of Oxford, Pennsylvania. The event 


At centennial exercises last fall, Dr. Horace Mann Bond (right), president of 
Lincoln, presented degree to Clarence I. Simpson, Liberian ambassador to the U.S. 
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that led to the founding has been yp. 
corded by Dr. Jesse Belmont Barber, of 
the Board of National Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A, ip 
his book Climbing Jacob’s Ladder: 

“In 1852, a young Negro, James 
Ralston Amos, came to the home of Dr 
Dickey, seeking his counsel and aid that 
he might receive training to preach tp 
his people. This providential incident 
so fired the zeal, long deeply burning 
of Dr. Dickey that he set about to fing 
a school that would admit young Amos. 
he was successful, but only after re 
peated failures. As a result he de 
termined to found a school for Negm 
youth, A site was selected and procured 
by Dr. Dickey out of his own funds; the 
next year saw the plan presented to the 
General Assembly, being recommended 
by the Board of Education through Dr, 
Courtland Van Rensselaer, long a friend 
of the Negro cause. The Presbytery of 
New Castle, in the bounds of which the 
school was to be located, gave its ap 
proval and empowered its own men- 
bers to aid in establishing the work 
Funds were obtained, a __ building 
erected, and the institute, named in 
honor of Jehudi Ashmun, one of the 
early leaders of Liberia, became a 
reality.” 

All of the presidents of Lincoln and, 
until recently, most of its teachers, have 
been Presbyterians. The theological 
school of the university is under diree- 
tion of General Assembly. “The great 
weight of its influence since its begin- 
ning has been preponderantly Presby- 
terian,” Dr. Barber observes. 







Rendall Hall, a dormitory, was one of 
early buildings on 


Lincoln campus 
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For the Record 


Anniversaries: 


One hundred thirtieth. The Kings- 
ton Presbyterian Church, R.F.D., 
Greensburg, Indiana (the Reverend 
Earl S. Riley, supply pastor). 

One hundred twenty-fifth. First 
Presbyterian Church, Bellefontaine, 
Ohio (the Reverend Alun O. Jones, pas- 
tor). A chapel to be known as the Me- 
morial Chapel was rededicated. 

One hundred twentieth. Lima Pres- 
byterian Church, Howe, Indiana (the 
Reverend Earl R. Burger, pastor). In- 
debtedness incurred in a recent building 
program was cancelled at the time. 

One hundredth. Oxford Presbyterian 
Church, Oxford, Indiana (the Reverend 
John C. Hanstra, pastor). 

Ninety-fifth. First Presbyterian 
Church, Athens, Louisiana (the Rev- 
erend Glenn L. Sneed, pastor). A re- 
dedication service for the newly reno- 
vated and repaired church was held. 

Ninetieth. First Presbyterian Church, 
Vineland, New Jersey (the Reverend 
William Grosvenor, pastor). During the 
celebration the newly remodeled church 
school building was rededicated. 

Seventy - fifth. First Presbyterian 
Church, Marshfield, Wisconsin 
Reverend Arthur R. Oates, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Sterling, 
Colorado (the Reverend Francis N. 
White, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Logan, 
Utah (the Reverend Miner Bruner, pas- 
tor). During the observance the Preston 
Community Church was organized as a 
part of the Logan church. 

Sixty-fifth. The Community Presby- 
terian Church, Farmington, New Mex- 
ico (the Reverend Donald D. Edwards, 
pastor). A new building is under con- 
struction to replace the former church, 
which was destroyed by fire. 

Fortieth. First Presbyterian Church, 
Lynn Haven, Florida (the Reverend N. 
Dan Braby, pastor). A new wing to the 
church building, containing facilities 
for Christian education, and a fellow- 
thip hall, were recently dedicated. 











































Cornerstone layings: 


Fox Chapel Church, Blawnox, PRenn- 
¥ivania (the.Reverend Bickford Lang, 
pastor), for a chapel. Ground was broken 
for a Christian education building, 

First Presbyterian Church, Verona, 

Jersey (the Reverend Walter M. 

re, pastor), on the fifty-first anni- 
Versary of a similar service for the origi- 
tal church. Prior to the demolition of 
the old church, a gavel and block were 
ttade from wood of the church and pre- 
sented to the pastor in honor of his being 
Moderator of Newark Presbytery. 
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Church groups from every state have 
written us expressing their pride and 
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Just before you retire... 


is the ideal time to make a Life Dividend Gift to Princeton Seminary. 

1. You can still take ad- 
vantage of the surprisingly 
high tax exemptions. 
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Dividends begin just 
when you need them. 
Your gift may be made 
a Permanent Memorial 
to train youth for the 
service of Christ for 
centuries after you are 
gone. 


Ask for the booklet, “Dividends from Your Tax Exemptions” 


James K. Quay, Vice President, Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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NEWS 
Of People and Places 


@ Church host to state governor. The 
recent annual Utica (Ohio) Homecom- 
ing Celebration was honored with the 
presence of Governor Frank J. Lausche, 
of the State of Ohio. Governor Lausche 
officiated at the presentation of awards 
to Korean war veterans, Later, he was 
the dinner guest of members of the 
Utica Presbyterian Church, of which 
the Reverend Roger Naftzger is pastor. 
The dinner was held in the church’s re- 
modeled basement, a project which was 
undertaken in 1951 at a cost of $11,000, 
Two years later the approximate one- 
hundred-family membership had 
cleared all of the debt. 


@ Trip abroad given pastor and wife. 
Members of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Cheyenne, Wyoming, pre- 
sented their pastor, the Reverend John 
M. Pattison, and Mrs, Pattison, with a 
trip to Europe as a surprise Christmas 
gift. Dr. and Mrs. Pattison are natives 
of Britain, and have not been there for 
twenty years. Plans are being made to 
make the trip this coming summer. 


@ Publicity counselor takes office. 
The Central Department of Church Re- 
lations of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion recently announced that Mr. 
Herbert H. Smith has assumed his 
duties as counselor in publicity for the 
Board. Mr. Smith has charge of the Col- 
lege Catalog Clinic, which aids educa- 
tional institutions connected with the 
Presbyterian Church in the preparation 
of their printing and publicity. 


@ Two presbyteries merge. Last month 
the Presbyteries of Hannibal and Kirks- 
ville, Synod of Missouri, were merged 
and now are known as the Presbytery of 
Kirk. Excepted from the merger were the 
counties of Carroll, Daviess, Grundy, 
Harrison, Livingston, and Mercer, 
which have merged with the Presbytery 
of St. Joseph, Synod of Missouri, The 
Presbytery of Kirk has twenty ministers, 
fifty-five churches, and a membership 


Six children in one family were baptized 
at a service recently by the Reverend 
E. Lansing Bennett, pastor of the 
Wicomico Presbyterian Church, Salis- 
bury, Maryland. They were (left to right, 
front): John, 4; Donald, 5; Thomas, 
6; William, 10; at right, Mr. Bennett: 
(left to right, rear): Henry 1, in arms of 
mother, Mrs. James J. McCann; and 
Ellen, 2, heid by father, Mr. McCann. 


@ Erection of hospital progresses. An- 
nouncement has been made by the Rev- 
erend James H. Miers, pastor of the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and president of the Wash- 
ington branch of the American Wal- 
densian Aid Society, that work on a 
large Evangelical Hospital in Naples, 
Italy, is well under way. American Pres- 
byterians have contributed generously 
to the fund, which was started by Prot- 
estant chaplains stationed in Italy dur- 
ing World War II. The hospital will be 
maintained chiefly for Italians, but 
Americans will be welcome. 


@ CBS radio speaker. Dr. Arthur M. 
Bannerman, president of Warren Wilson 
Junior College and of the National Coun- 
cil of Presbyterian Men, will preach the 
sermon on the CBS Church of the Air 
from 10 to 10:30 a.m. est Sunday, 
February 28. The coast-to-coast broad- 
cast will also feature the Warren Wilson 
College choir. 
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Four newly appointed college presidents met at the recent meeting of the Pres- 
byterian College Union. They are (left to right): Drs. David Allen, Davis and 
Elkins College; Winslow Drummond, College of the Ozarks; Daniel Kerr, Huron 
College; and William Seldon, Illinois College. Forty-three church-related in- 


Presbyterian U-.S., 
and the 


stitutions of the 
terian Churches, 
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Presbyterian U.S.A., 
Reformed Church 


and United Presby- 


in America were represented, 


@ Automobile presented to churd, 
Recently Mr, and Mrs, Phillip E. Dragh. 
man, members of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Evansville, Indiana (the Rey. 
erend Matthew C, Cavell, pastor), pre. 
sented the church with a new automobile 
for the use of the pastor and his wife 


@ Quarter-century service noted 
Members of the First Presbyterian 
Church, New Kensington, Pennsyl. 
vania. and friends recently honored the 
Reverend William P. Russell and Mr 
Russell on the completion of twenty-five 
years of service to the church and the 
community. One of the features of the 
observance was a puppet show depict. 
ing the major events in Dr. Russell's life 
from his boyhood, spent on a farm, up 
to the present time. During Dr. Russells 
pastorate in First Church, a $73,000 
debt, incurred in enlarging and rw 
modeling the church prior to his taking 
office, was liquidated. Another highlight 
of the observance was the presentation 
to Dr. Russell of $2,500 from his con. 
gregation. 


- 
bf 


Puppets representing Dr. William P. 
Russell, pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church, New Kensington, Penna., ané 
Mrs. Russell, in anniversary celebration 


@ Africans contribute for relief. A 
letter received recently by the Board d 
Foreign Missions from Dr. L. K. Ander 
son, field representative in French 
Cameroun, had enclosed 4,300 franes 
($24.57), which were earmarked for 
relief of refugees and displaced person 
in Palestine and Jordan. When the Rev 
erend Nko’o Ndameyo, a pastor in th 
Cameroun, told a group of African mes, 
who meet for Bible study, of the pli 
of the refugees,.they immediately 
cided to contribute to the fund. Dr 
Anderson said in his letter that the reli 
needs were learned about “ . . . probably 
through PrespyTertan Lire [as] copies 
are sent to most of the pastors ® 
Cameroun.” 
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Selections from on-the-spot reports by Dr. Charles 
T. Leber, general secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, during his recent overseas assignment. 


Japan 


With all the influence of Western culture, Japan 
remains under the influence of its historic religions. 
The vacuum caused by the war and the nihilism 
which predominated following the disillusionment 
when the military failed and the emperor was “de- 
deified” made it possible for the Christian religion to 
take hold in an unprecedented way. Unfortunately, 
this opportunity was not taken, A resurgence of Bud- 
dhism and a revival of Shintoism have come. A ram- 
pant nationalism is sweeping in, Only one half of one 
per cent of the people of Japan are Christian. Of that 
number 140,000 (70 per cent of the Protestants) are 
in the Church of Christ in Japan. ... 

To get to the heart of Japan one must identify 
himself with the rural people. Missionaries tried to 
do this. The war stopped them, To begin again in the 
aftermath of war was hard, but the Franklins, the 
Driskills, and others did. Despite Japan’s industrializa- 
tion and emphasis on higher education, what happens 
in the rural areas will be the most determinative, for 
there are the fundamental resources, One half of the 
people in Japan live in rural villages. There are 
churches in 229 of the 245 cities, in 487 of the 1,815 
towns, and in 193 of the 8,381 villages. Only 2 per 
cent of Japan’s rural villages have churches, . . . At 
the moment, though anti-Americanism lurks in Japan, 
it is not in the Christian churches, Because of what 
we have done over the recent years to Japan by way 
of both retaliation and reconciliation, we American 
Christians ought now to take the lead more adequately 
and urgently while there is yet time. . . . 

My last Sunday in Asia began with the opportunity 
to preach at Tokyo. What amazed me was the number 
of young people present. Three fifths of the congre- 
gation were between the ages of twenty and thirty. 


Korea 


What of the Christian Church and Mission in Korea 
now? They are in the long emergency, plodding ahead 
with unbelievable fortitude and endurance. They need 
American church support. The Korean Church is 
practically bankrupt. Unless the Church in America 
gives generously through the Mission, the Church 
may continue a faithful spiritual body, but its energy 
will be unequal to its task and its vitality is bound 
to deteriorate. Missionary personnel and large re- 
habilitation funds are needed now... . 

George Paik, president of Chosun Christian Col- 
lege, is carrying on valiantly with over 1,000 students. 
Pastor Kyung Chik Han welcomed me to his pulpit 
at two services on Sunday in Seoul, each attended 
by over 2,000 people. Dr. Kim, head of Severance 
Hospital and Medical School, pointed not to the old, 
harsh ruins but to the new buildings and the new 
healing in his plans, prayers, and dreams, 

President Rhee stressed with us that the strong 
Christian faith of Korea, though small quantitatively 
(1,000,000 Christians in a population of 27,000,000) , 
has no equal in quality. Most of the members of his 
cabinet are Christian, as are forty-two of the 200 
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OVERSEAS REPORTER 


Korean Christians at Andong welcome Dr. Leber 
with a bouquet during a stopover on his recent trip. 


legislators. President Rhee believes that the Church 
and the Mission in Korea must build on now... . 

When people pray in Korea, they pray with power. 
When the preacher in church leads them in reading 
the Bible, you see on their faces that it is the word 
of God. A Korean Christian spoke of Ned Adams, our 
field administrator: “He could have taken a plane and 
flown back to America, but he stayed right with us 
through it all.” 


Philippines 


What of today in the Philippines? My contention 
is that Christian faith has been too long identified 
with the status quo in the Philippines. Protestant 
Christianity here has been too completely identified 
with American life. Roman Catholicism is a veneer 
of medieval Spanish Christianity over the old pagan- 
ism. The rural Philippine national still placates the 
spirits in woods and fields, and his city cousin con- 
tinues to live by pagan superstitions. . . . 

As with Roman Catholicism, the answer for Prot- 
estantism is increased leadership in the ministry, as 
well as among the lay members of the Church. The 
response for the ministry is good, but each year 
scores of young people have to be turned away from 
seminaries for lack of funds. . . . 

The United Church of Christ in the Philippines 
has about 100,000 members, The Congregationalists, 
Disciples, Evangelical United Brethren, and Presby- 
terians cooperate. But we Presbyterians have no mis- 
sion in the Philippines any more, Our missionaries 
serve directly under the Church. . . . 

Having Mateo Occena as our headquarters secre- 
tary for the Philippines is a joy to everyone, The 
bishops spoke again and again of their appreciation 
of Mr. Occena’s important position, as did the mis- 
sionaries. As I called on such persons as President Tan 
of the University of the Philippines and Dr, Carreon 
of the Ministry of Education, all I had to do was to 
mention the name of Mateo Occena and then I was 
considered a VIP. 
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| dispassionately, 


WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


Question: In view of the controversy 
about the General Council’s Letter to 
Presbyterians (“This. Nation Under 
God,” PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, No- 
vember 14, 1953), do you think the 
General Council erred in writing and 
issuing it? 


Answer: It will be worth our while, 
to answer this question 


|in detail. Contrary to the usual experi- 
ence, this Presbyterian letter was widely 


publicized in both the secular and re- 


|ligious press and because of its being 


lerator of the General Assembly, 


concerned with some issues about which 
Americans are both divided and excited, 
it elicited a more general and noticeable 
reaction both inside and outside the 
Church than is usual. 

Let us look first at this General Coun- 
cil of the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly, noting its membership and its duties 
and responsibilities, 

As recently reorganized by vote of the 
General Assembly and the presbyteries. 
it is a body of twenty-six men and 
women made up as follows: the Mod- 
the re- 
itiring Moderator of the General 
Assembly, and his nearest living prede- 
cessor; one representative from each of 
the Boards of the Church (four in all— 
_Board members—usually the president 
|—never employed secretaries) and one 
| from the Council on Theological Educa- 
|tion; and eighteen members from the 
| Church-at-large of whom nine must be 
| ministers; of the remz 1ining nine not less 
ithan six may be ruling elders and not 


letter of our distinguished Moderator, 
who has been under personal attack, 
and instead of answering the letter itself 
have merely repeated the irresponsible 
charges made against him. 

Others have attacked the document 
by crediting it to a few clergymen ip 
New York, choosing to ignore the strong 
lay representation in the Council and 
its geographical distribution. But let it 
be clearly understood that this letter was 
an official letter to sessions and presby- 
teries of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. 

Last summer it became apparent that 
the Protestant churches of our country 
were under an attack that could not 
be ignored. One J. B. Matthews had 
published a number of undocumented 
charges particularly against the Prot 
estant clergy. In the lead sentence of 
an article which he wrote in an irrespon- 
sible magazine he said: “The largest 
single group supporting the Communist 
apparatus in the United States today is 
composed of Protestant clergymen.” 

This man was hired by one of the 
Congressional committees as a supposed 
expert in detecting subversion. The ad- 
ministrative leaders of the Presbyterian 
Church working in close harmony with 
the National Council of Churches and 
through it with the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews were partly re 
sponsible for Mr. Matthews losing his 
job. Matthews still is invited by some 
groups to speak and repeat his charges. 
Nevertheless, it was clear by September 
that the Matthews incident was nearly 
over and that the attack on the loyalty 
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of Protestant church leaders had re 
ceived a serious setback. 
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It is further provided that these 
|eighteen members at large shall be geo- 
graphically representative of the various 
areas of the Church. 

In addition to the above there are 
‘nine corresponding members of the 
|Council who have the full right of dis- 
|cussion and debate but who are without 
lvote. These are the chief employed ad- 
| ministrative officers of the Church at the 
| Assembly level. 
| This is the body which according to 
| the constitution of the Church is charged 
among its other responsibilities (subject 
|to the authority of the General Assem- 
bly), with the duty “To cultivate and 
promote the spiritual welfare of the 
whole Church.” 

I have thought it well to list the mem- 
bership of the General Council thus at 
length since very few of those who have 
attacked the letter have attacked it as 
being an official act of an official body 
of the Presbyterian Church. Many have 
attacked it as if it were the personal 


| 
| 
| 
| 





In September one of the important 
committees of the General Council was 
discussing the general position as of then. 
Dr. John A. Mackay, the Moderator, one 
of those actually attacked by name by 
Matthews as a Communist collaboration- 
ist, was concerned, as were the other 
members of the Committee, by the fact 
that our Church had appeared in the 
recent discussion almost entirely on the 
defensive. It was asked, “Has not the 
time come for our Church to state post 
tively its concerns about the present sitw 
ation in our country and in the world?” 
Informally it was suggested to Dr. 
Mackay that he might prepare some 
thing for the General Council to consider 
at its October meeting. 

At the meeting: of the administrative 
committee of the General Council just 
before the meeting of the Council itsell, 
Dr, Mackay presented a paper, In the 
form in which it was read, there was Cot 
siderable questioning upon the part 
various members as to the wisdom 
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sing it. After some discussion it was 
jecided to redraft it specifically as a 
ter to Presbyterians and to modify its 
emphases in a number of places. The 
,dministrative committee set a time for 
a additional meeting to consider’ the 
redrafted paper. The Moderator and the 
Stated Clerk were asked to do the re- 
drafting in the light of the discussion, At 
the second meeting of the administrative 
committee, the redrafted letter was ap- 
proved unanimously and recommended 
to the General Council for its adoption. 
Next day the General Council spent sev- 
eral hours discussing the matter and, 
after making a number of minor changes, 
unanimously voted to send the letter to 
the presbyteries and sessions of our 
Church and to release it to the public 
press on the date it was to be mailed to 
those to whom it was addressed. Novem- 
ber 2 was fixed upon for the release. 

The General Council has been crit- 
ized by some for releasing the letter 
to the public. To those who have had 
no experience in dealing with the press 
it might have seemed wiser and more 
courteous to wait until those to whom a 
letter had been addressed had received 
it before making it available to the pub- 
lic, Others more experienced know that 
if accurate and general press coverage 
is desired rather than sporadic and in- 
accurate coverage, it is necessary to re- 
lease a document simultaneously to the 
various wire services as well as to re- 
porters of the papers of the city of re- 
lease. Pastors and others embarrassed 
by editors’ phone calls for comment must 
lar to say what public officials have 
long since learned: “The letter has not 
yet reached me, I shall have to wait 
until I have read it before making any 
pomment.” 

It was quickly evident that the Pres- 
byterian letter was news. The New York 
Times story on it appeared on the front 
page next morning, and the letter was 
printed in full in the same issue. Some 
other editors did not wait to read the 
letter before editorializing against it. 
Before the week was out, such news- 
papers as the New York Times, the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette, and the San 
Francisco Chronicle had hailed the state- 
ment in glowing terms as an important 
contribution by an American church to 
the national and world situation in 
which we find ourselves. Almosf as 
quickly most of the Scripps-Howard 
chain and such newspapers as the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer and the Los Angeles 
Times had attacked the letter as extrava- 
gantly as it had been praised. Since then 
4 good many letters both favorable and 
unfavorable have come in. I do not have 
‘complete analysis of this correspond- 
ence, but in general it may be said with 
“surance that there have been many 
more appreciative letters than critical 
mes. And these favorable letters in- 
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cluded responses from beyond the nor- 
mal church constituency, notably from 
university and other important cultural 
and opinion-forming groups, The gist of 
these favorable responses was that the 
General Council of the Presbyterian 
Church should be congratulated for hav- 
ing made at this time a statement which 
called seriously to attention the real 
menace of our day—totalitarianism of 


both the left and right. 


I contrast the gist of the unfavorable 

responses was that the General Coun- 
cil of the Presbyterian Church had in 
its letter given aid and comfort to the 
Communist cause and had raised a false 
alarm as to any real danger of American 
fascism. But let us look more clearly at 
these critical comments and unfavorable 
responses, First some general ones: 


1. It was a vague homily and badly | 
written in language that the people could 
not be expected to understand. It was 
too long. It did not in fact communicate. 
All that can be said in response to this 
kind of generality is that it’s doubtless 
partly true. It would have been better 
if shorter and clearer. Against this crit- 
icism, however, is the established fact 
that others felt very differently about it, 
some praising it extravagantly, as I have 
already noted. 


2. A second general criticism, closely 
connected, was that the release of the 
letter at this time was bad public rela- 
tions for the Church. Here, of course, 
is a judgment about which people have 
a full right to a difference of opinion. 
Who can decide whether it is more im- 
portant just now for the Church to be 
favorably thought of by labor or man- 
agement, by the New York Times or the 
Los Angeles Times, by university pro- 
fessors or by those who criticize Ameri- 
can education? All are in the long run 
important. But a Christian church dare 
not become overly concerned about 
what any particular group thinks of it. 
It must always be much more concerned 
about the prophetic truth of what it says 
than about that truth’s popularity or ac- 
ceptance. Furthermore, the public-rela- 
tions effect of any particular act can only 
be judged in the long range. So far it is 
my judgment that no statement made 
widely public by the Presbyterian 
Church has so much raised that Church 
in public esteem as this recent General 
Council letter. 


3. Another general criticism was that 
in publicly commenting upon such sub- 
jects the General Council was improp- 
erly entering a field from which the 
Church is prohibited under the Ameri- 
can principle of separation of church 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


criticism, even though I could properly 
take it up among the specific criticisms 
of statements in the paper itself. My 
reason is that no critic really grappled 
with that section of the letter which 
began, “The Christian Church has a 
prophetic function to fulfill in every so- 
ciety and in every age.” Under that 
heading the letter itself makes it clear 
that the Presbyterian Church at least 
is unwilling to be isolated and walled off 
from the whole life of men whether in 
their business or government. It is ad- 
mitted that a fine line must be drawn 
here. A church neither dares to plunge 
into politics nor to keep silent when po- 
litical events threaten the foundations 
of freedom and justice. 


. 4. Another general criticism is that 
no group, even the General Council, has 
a right to speak for Presbyterians. The 
General Council would agree and call 
attention to the fact that its letter was 
addressed to Presbyterians and not to 
the public on their behalf. The General 
Council in its introduction made it very 
clear that the General Assembly alone 
can speak for the Church, The problem 
here is the wide publicity the letter re- 
ceived. Probably, if it had not been con- 
troversial, no one would have challenged 
the General Council’s use of its power. 





=| 5. Amore serious charge is that since 


the letter has been so favorably quoted 
by the Communist Daily Worker, what- 
| ever it says must be wrong, since we 
| ought to be against whatever the Daily 
| Worker is for. This charge illustrates a 
| dilemma on the horns of which every 
thoughtful preacher has been risking 
being impaled since 1945, Communism, 
as the letter itself reminds us, “despite 
its pretension to be striving after ‘lib- 
eration,’ . enslaves in the name of 
freedom.” What is a Christian to do? 
Communism says it is for brotherhood, 
justice, freedom, and peace. Does the 
Christian give up these goals and these 
words just because they are useful to 
the Communist, or does he go on preach- 
ing the Christian gospel even though 
the Communist can quote him in part 
with favor? So here. In the Daily Worker 
the party faithful are told to ignore such 
sentences in the letter as, “Just because 
God rules in the affairs of men, Com- 
munism is foredoomed to failure,” and 
“Serious thought needs to be given to 
the menace of Communism in the world 
of today and to the undoubted aim on 
the part of its leaders to subvert the 
thought and life of the United States,” 
and “In this connection Congressional 
committees, which are an important ex- 
pression of democracy in action, have 
rendered some valuable services to the 





nation.” Despite these clear anti-Com. 
munistic expressions, the Daily Worke; 
says in effect—misquote the letter to om 
(Communist) advantage. And insofar ag 
the critics of the General Council do not 
see the basic reason for this Communist 
technique of the kiss of death so tp 
weaken opposition which it really fears, 
e.g., the free opposition of free men up. 
der God — the critics, not the General 
Council, have fallen into the Communist 
trap. Who are the Communist dupes? 
The letter was hailed by many as the 
profoundly anti-Communist document 
that it was. What can be more dangeroys 
than to follow the policy of the critics of 
the letter who would make the editorial 
policy of the Daily Worker the definitive 
guide as to what is truly patriotic? 


6. A further general criticism was 
that the letter was merely an anti-anti- 
Communist document. Those who ate 
familiar with the origin of the letter, 
which I have already detailed, know that 
it was not designed to be anti-anything 
It was intended to be a positive state. 
ment in favor of God, his moral law, 
and of the Christian interpretation there- 
of. And the letter itself, if read without 
prejudice, makes that entirely clear, 


7. Finally there is the general crit 
icism that, judged by tried and approved 
military intelligence methods, this letter 
is clearly a Communist-inspired docv- 
ment. One correspondent goes so far as 
to warn flatly that a Communist Party 
member must be very close to the Ger- 
eral Council, Since in this case I know 
that that conclusion is false, I am forced 
to the only other possible conclusion, 
namely, that the approved method of 
military intelligence (if his analysis i 
an example of its proper use) can lead 
the military very far from the truth and 
should therefore be revised or at least 
always checked by other kinds of more 
specific evidence before being relied 
upon, For this Presbyterian letter did 
not rise out of the Communist line but 
out of the Holy Scriptures as interpreted 
by the theology of the Presbyterian 
Church, And there is no Communist # 
Communist sympathizer in the Ge 
Council, Anybody who says or thinks 
otherwise is either a dupe of the Com 
munists or an enemy of the free churches 
of the United States or both. 


Now let us look specifically at the 
sentences and paragraphs of the letter 
that have chiefly come under s 
criticism. The letter says, “The citizen 
of this country dnd those in particular 
who are Protestant Christians, have re 
son to take a grave view of the situatio 
which is being created by the almost 
exclusive concentration of the Amerieat 
mind upon the problem of the threat # 
Communism.” 


Pressyrertan Lee 
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There is clearly here an implication 
of a present danger from another direc- 
tion as well as from Communism and a 
hint at least that one quarter to be 
watched by Protestants is the plans and 
programs of some of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, A young woman in a letter to 
the New York Times put her finger on 
the Protestant dilemma here. Are Prot- 
estants to be successfully charged with 
bigotry when they are protesting against 
bigotry? Certainly the Protestant church- 
es have much more important things to 
do than to resist Roman Catholicism. 
An exclusive negativism against Rome 
is as bad as an exclusive negativism 
against Communists, But surely Prot- 
estant leaders do have the responsibility 
to cast the spotlight upon all efforts of 
some influential members of the hier- 
archy to subvert American freedom as 
we understand it. 


In the next paragraph of the letter, 
exception is taken to the sentences: 
“Some Congressional inquiries have re- 
vealed a distinct tendency to become 
inquisitions. These inquisitions, which 
find their historic pattern in medieval 
Spain and in the tribunals of modern 
totalitarian states, begin to constitute a 
threat to freedom of thought in this 
country.” In view of the widespread 
misunderstanding of this paragraph, I 
am sure the General Council would re- 
write it if it were doing it again. 


Still note what is said and what is 
not said. “Some [not all] Congressional 
inquiries reveal a distinct tendency to 
become [not are] inquisitions.” The real 
trouble with the paragraph is that inqui- 
sition is a loaded word, It connotes tor- 
ture and burning at the stake, whereas 
its denotation, its meaning, is something 
quite different. An inquisition denotes a 
kind of trial where a man’s thoughts and 
opinions rather than his actions are the 
subject of investigation. An inquisition is 
a trial which uses professional,_some- 
times paid, informers. An inquisition is a 
trial in which the accused is presumed 
guilty unless he can prove his innocence. 
An inquisition is a trial in which judge, 
jury, and prosecutor are all mixed up to- 
gether. The General Council letter was 


\dearly calling attention to this inquisi- 


ional tendency of the procedure of some 
Congressional inquiries. ' 


Again some criticized this as an un- 
warranted slap at the Roman Church, 
Actually none was here intended. Un- 
fortunately Torquemada is as much part 
of the history of my church as of the 
Roman. Protestants must never give over 
to the Roman Church either the blame 
credit for everything before the six- 
teenth century, St. Francis and St. 
Augustine belong to us, and so we must 
accept Torquemada too, In this anni- 
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versary year of the burning of Servetus, 
no Calvinist in his right mind would take 
this way to attack Rome. Inquisitions are 
wrong and should be resisted, whoever 
does them and whether their result is 
cruel and unusual punishment or merely 
the loss of a job or reputation or in- 
fluence. 


In the next paragraph appears the 
sentence, “Communism, which is at 
bottom a secular religious faith of 
great vitality, is thus being dealt with as 
an exclusively police problem.” Some 
have taken the General Council to task 
because, in their understanding, it is 
here paying a compliment to Commu- 
nism. Anyone who knows the meaning | 
of these English words understands that 
all that is being said is that Communism 
has in it positive values and forces that 
are obscured if you think of it as simply 
criminal. Others detected here a hidden 
slap at the F.B.I. and at all police, All 
one can say is that if people are going 
to read sentences and omit the qualify- 
ing adverbs and adjectives as if they 
were not there, it is not possible to write 
anything that will not be misunderstood. 
Of course, Communist subversion must 
be dealt with by the F.B.I. and by other 
police forces, but not “exclusively” as if 
Communism were simply a criminal ac- 
tivity. It is often criminal but it is almost 
always more than that and the more dan- 
gerous therefore. 


Practically nobody took direct excep- 


tion to the three basic statements of the 
letter. I have already referred to the 
first, “The Christian Church has a pro- 
phetic function to fulfill in every societ 

and in every age.” The second reads: 
“The majesty of truth must be preserved 
at all times and at all costs.” But the illus- 
tration under this second basic point has 
been severely criticized. The letter 
reads: “A painful illustration of this de- 
velopment [i.e., the dethronement of 
truth] is that men and women should be 
publicly condemned upon the ugcor- 
roborated word of former Communists.” 
Here, of course, is another illustration of 
the distortion of the clear meaning of a 
sentence by ignoring its qualifying 
words, Those who have criticized it have 
commented as if it said. “A painful illus- 
tration is that men and women should be 
condemned upon the word of former 
Communists.” Publicly and uncorrobo- 
rated are here both important words. So 
far as I know, people have not been 
legally condemned on such grounds, nor 
is there here an impugning of the word 
of all former Communists as if we 
thought that repentance and renewal 
were not possible. The fact is, however, 
that in these modern inquisitions the pro- 
fessional informer has appeared again, 
and great harm to innocent men has 
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for cata'og illustrating thousands 
of items AND YOU'RE IN BUSINESS. 
25c refunded on an order of $2.00 
or more. Established 32 years. 
—Millinery 


LOUIE MILLER 
225 N. Wabash Ave. Dept. AOC Chicage 1, ti. 








been done by false evidence. 


You're never a STAY-AT-HOME 
...when you own an AUTOETTE! 


In a beautiful little electric AUTOETTE 
you can visit friends—go to church—shop 
—attend to business—go places and do 
things. It's the easiest of all cars to drive! 

The AUTOETTE...with its simplified 
hand controls...is a boon to elderly and 
physically handicapped people. 

Costs only 3 cents a day! 

The AUTOETTE costs so little to buy 
...and practically nothing to operate. Only 
3 cents for electricity for 30 miles of driving! 


$642.95 F.0.B. Long Beach, Calif. 
(Optional Equipment Extra) AUTOR 


For complete information and name 
of nearest AUTOETTE Dealer. 
sign and return coupon: 


AUTOETTE 














SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 








ALMA COLLEGE — 
John Stanley Harker, Pres. 
Fully 


BLACKBURN COLLEGE _ gccresited 


coeducational! institution offering programs for those 
wishing to enter business, industry, law, medicine, 
Ministry, social service, etc. Located in ‘south cen- 
tral Illinois, just north of St. Louis, Mo. aw 
pay fees by t and ae plan.’ Carlinville, ti. 


Founded 1819. A liberal arts college, Christian by 
tradition and conviction. Its alumni include 1 
moderators of the General Assembly, 42 = yt 
of ae Synod of Kentucky. Write: Dir. Adm., 
Box A, Centre College, Danville, Ky. 


COLLEGE OF THE OZARKS 


Founded in 1834. A fully accredited, ~ % -year 
coeducational, liberal arts college, owned and con- 
trolled by the Synod of Oklahoma. Definite Christian 
emphasis. Self- —_ RNa -Write Winslow 
s. ite, Arkansas. 


ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING P3ztz3 


Grente BM. A., M. R. E., and B. R 
SCHOOL grees. Prepares directors of Chris- 
tian education “a church music, 


Alma, Mich. 

















Bible pogenare 
- missionaries Graduates in great demand. rite: 
3400 Grook Road, Vieninia, 


GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


Coeducational. Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, 
Science, Commerce, gin and Music. A 
beautiful campus with superi aang. Modern 
Goamutestes _for men and Sennee. eS e ROTC 
Unit. Weir Grove City. Pa. 


HANOVER COLLEGE Founded 1827. 


Accredited. Full Liberal Arts and Science curricu- 
um. Splendid plant, with eleven new buildings. 
Beautiful campus, overloo! o River. National 
fraternities sorori 

Enroliment 700 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Pres rian, coeducational, liberal 
arts college of 700 students emphasizin ra high schol- 
arship, low expenses, positive Christian training. 
Extensive student- omy Be program. ae President 
Raiph Waldo Licyd. x 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY "Devoted 0 


in Christian education, this sally accredited coedu- 
cational school has its roots in the Presbyterian 
tradition. Offerings include both cultural and voca- 
tional courses. Graduate division in ag | and 
music Walter Pres.. 


TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Established in 1794. Small, friendly, fully accredited 
Presbyterian College near the Great Smokies. B.S. 
and A.B. degrees Christian plteceremte, Moderate 
come. Ray c. Greeneville, 








Cc. Ketter, 











king 
ties. Intercollegiate athletics. 
Hanover, ind. 





























WAYNESBURG COLLEGE , Zp3de¢ 


ganically Presbyterian SS Pulipcngradionh. 
Arts, sciences, pre-m re-law, pre-engineering, 
pre-ministerial, and other Mtendard pre-professions. 

“The Friendly College,’ —— for its community serv- 
ice. Write Pau! Paul R. Stewart w Pa. 


COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 


“WASHINGTON COLLEGE 33, ° 36 
ACADEMY 2%: in colleges. 


Resident tuition, 

m board only $25 a mo. Self- 

help program Co- ed ™ christian ideals. Presbyterian 

“—— Students —_ 9s tates. 300- -acre gas. 
T. Henry Pres.. W. 














WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 


Presbyterian. Est. 1744. Concentrated (one sub- 
ect > of study. Coed. Grades 7-12. Post Grad 

al work. Music, drama, art, sports, golf, hob- 
bies. 80-acre campus. Midway in” = wr Catalog: 
Cc. W. Blaker, Th.M., Hdm., Box + Colora, 








BOYS’ PREPARATORY 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a well-estab- 
lished reputation for College Preparation. Small 
classes. Experienced masters. Wide choice of sports 
and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern equip- 
ment on country campus in N. J. foothills. Golf 
Course, Swimming Pool, New Chapel and Library. 


Dr. iro A. Flinner, Heod: , Box 75, Blairstown, W. J. 








WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





BEAVER C¢ ALLEGE 


An accredited liberal arts ephptestnn, ¢ Guee for 
strong 


$0" 

Sorietion eooes. aes ° aa campus. 
Scholars. ps ailabdie or ‘ormation write Dir. of 
Admissions. Box P, Beaver ~ ay Fe te Pa. 


‘WILSON COLLEGE Ser weinin aD. 
Liberal Arts and Sciences. High standards. 

. Individualized programs. caste. or 
ae % 1-7. Career counseling. Scholars rT ys 








70-acre campus. Established 186 
Box 1, Chambersburg. Pa. 
32 


WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


In the latter part of the same para- 
graph there has been detected an anti- 
Roman Catholic statement which is un- 
doubtedly there. The Roman Church has 
been industriously spreading the propa- 
ganda that the only safe church, fully 
anti-Communist, is the Roman Church. 
Although the General Council letter does 
here strike back at this Roman propa- 
ganda line (which has been extraordi- 
narily successful even among Protes- 
tants, in the face of the patent fact that 
where the Roman Church is dominant, 
Communism is stronger than where the 
free churches are dominant), neverthe- 
less the target here is not simply the 
Roman Church, The absolutizing of any 
institution whether religious or secular, 
whether a church or a state, to the extent 
that its ends ever justify wrong means, is 
idolatry. Christians dare not give un- 
qualified allegiance to any person or 
thing other than God. 

The third main proposition of the 
letter reads, “God’s sovereign tule is the} 
controlling factor in history.” Here again 
the theological and Christian proposi- 
tion is not attacked, but one section of its 
development is, The letter reads, “Let us 
always be ready to meet around a con- 
ference table with the rulers of Commu- 
nist countries.” What can be said in reply 
to a Christian editor who then begins to 
write on the atrocities of these leaders as 
if that were a proper answer to this 
proposition which is based not upon the 
virtues of the Communist leaders but 
upon other clearly Christian grounds, 
viz.: 1. We ate not perfect. 2. There is 
always the possibility that evil men will 
turn from evil. 3. War is such a horrible 
prospect that talk and conference, even 
with untrustworthy and evil men, is pre- 
ferable to the alternative of preventive 
war. 

It should of course be noted that the 
General Council letter nowhere urges 
compromise or appeasement or weak- 
ness; it urges conference both honest and 
hopeful under God. 

There was no intention here of mak- 
ing a criticism of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, as is abundantly clear from 
the position of the administration now; 
(but perhaps was not so clear on Octo- 
ber 21 and November 2) a fact which 
my covering letter to the President and 
Secretary of State made plain. 

The United Nations as an organiza- 
tion has also been under general attack 
by some of the same forces that are at- 
tacking the free churches. Since in the 
formation of the UN, Christian princi- 
ples were in fact influential in a part of 
its framework, the General Council felt 
it wise to indicate that, despite its un- 
doubted imperfections and handicaps, it 
deserves our continued support, since it 
apparently stands as our only practical 


alternative to war. Of course, this gop. 
clusion is open to debate. 

So much for the criticisms of th 
letter. Let me conclude briefly by ing. 
cating the lessons from this whole ing. 
dent that seem most clear and important 


1. There is an anti-intellectualisy 
widespread in America which tends 
blur all distinctions except that of whit 
and black, This is dangerous to a fig 
church as it is to all free men. Alt 
the Church must not embrace rationgl. 
ism as if salvation could come from 
man’s reason, it is in much worse a po 
sition if nihilistic anti-reason become 
the fashion of the hour. 


2. Our churches are set in a seculy 
society. This is more than merely ty 
repeat what preachers have long bem 
saying. Many of the public responses tp 
the General Council letter, both fava. 
able and unfavorable, are in large par 
a secular response. Many of those who 
think the Presbyterian Church has don 
well in this instance judge it not m 
Christian scales but on secular ones, Al 
most none of the critics have attacked i 
on Christian and Biblical ground 
Where this has been done, the use of the 
Bible has been rather childish and e- 
tirely inadequate. 


3. There is an attack, financially wel 
supported, against our churches and 
against that faith and heritage for which 
they stand. The only source of this I wil 
identify by name is that of the “Amer- 
can Council of Churches,” which can m 
longer be ignored when its unjust ac 
cusations and willful misinterpretations 
are picked up and used by government 
agencies and others in this attack. 

Although I will not charge any others 
with actively attacking our churches, | 
do call to your attention the forces in ow 
society which stand to benefit by the 
weakening of the Protestant free 
churches. First the secular forces o 
totalitarianism, Communist and Fascist, 
which hate any Church which holds that 
God, not man, is sovereign. Second the 
religious forces, superfundamentalist 
and anti-Protestant, which believe that 
they alone have full truth. 

What then do we do in this day? Itis 
fitting to remind ourselves that we have 
the task of the evangelization of our nt 
tion for Jesus Christ as our chief respor- 
sibility, The basic task is to plant vitil 
free churches all over this land. And 
what is our kind of church? It is a church 
with a free pulpit and an open Bible. 
is a church where redeemed men gather 
to worship God, It is a church which 
responds to human need, material and 
spiritual, however caused, both near 
and far, It is a church which learns more 
fully its Christian duty as it teaches it 
effectively from generation to genet 
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tion. It is a church which calls all men to 
the salvation and to the adventure avail- 
able through the grace of God in Jesus 
Christ to all who repent and turn to him 


by faith. 


By William Breisky 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


t was 1932. The Second Reich, born 
| at Weimar, was struggling for recog- 
nition through the League of Nations. 
The delegates to the League listened 
impressiv ely as Chancellor Heinrich 
Bruning ° spoke: “The German people 
are counting on the present conference 
to find a solution of the problem of gen- 
eral disarmament on the basis of equal 
rights and equal security for all peo- 
les.” This was an unbeliev ably friendly 
attitude for the “warlike Germans.” But 
the Allies refused to offer the genuine 
support that this infant democracy so 
desperately needed to prevent a resurge 
of militant nationalism. The League's 
last real effort to reach agreement on 
aplan of disarmament was failing even 
as National Socialist extremists pre- 
pared to overthrow Germany’s demo- 
cratic government. 

An English historian named John W. 
Wheeler-Bennett watched this strang- 
ling of freedom in Germany. And i 
1984, he wrote in his book A Pipe 
Dream of Peace: “There is something 
most tragic, something of desperate fu- 
tility, in the spirit of mutual distrust 
and suspicion which activated the poli- 
ties of both France and Germany, the 
one refusing to disarm because she be- 
lieved the other to be rearming, the 
other rearming because of the refusal 
of the one to disarm.” 

It is worth recalling today that dis- 
amament was a sincere goal in pre- 
Hitler Germany. For there is a lesson 
that the armed world of 1954 can learn 
from the disastrous diplomacy of 1932. 

On April 16th of last year, the hopes 
and imaginations of peace-loving peo- 
ple the world over were stirred by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's first formal address 
to the American people since assuming 
ofice. The President stated that the next 
great work after the Korean armistice 


should be the halting of the world’s 





"Dt. Bruning left Germany in 1934, was ap- 
_ professor of political science at Harvard 
7. 


Fapnuany 6, 1954 


Can We Move Toward Disarmament? 


This church, holy, Catholic, Protes- 
tant, and free, is God’s best instrument 
to do his will today. 


—EvuGENE Carson BLAKE 
Stated Clerk of the General Assembly 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 









wasteful arms race. “On the dread road 
were following,” he predicted, “the 
worst to be feared is atomic war, the 
best to be hoped for is a life of perpet- 
ual fear and tension.” This speech was 
hailed here and abroad as the stroke 
that “seized the initiative” on the peace 
front. 

But we soon lost that tenuous initia- 
tive. The reason (and this is the lesson 
of 1932): We were not aware enough 
of our danger to demand that these 
proposals be carried out through ne- 





gotiation and compromise. We were 
gripped by distrust and sabotaged by | 
synicism. Many of us recalled with bit- | 
terness that in 1951, Russia’s chief UN | 
delegate, Andrei Vishinsky, reported | 
that he had “not been able to sleep for | 
laughing” after reading a United States 
peace bid similar to President eve 
hower’s. So we satisfied our national 
conscience the easy way—by calling on 
Russia to “prove” her peaceful inten- 
tions. 

Last month, those who yearn to break 
the hammerlock of fear that grips the 
world drew a measure of encouragement 
from the President's “atomic bank” 
speech. For in addition to making a 
bold offer to pool atomic resources, he 
embraced a UN suggestion that “powers 
principally involved” meet in private 
to discuss the disarmament issue. 

Has the time come, then, to break 
the atomic impasse by advancing an- 
other disarmament proposal? Many of 
our leaders would say, “No.” They are 
the same ones who contend that dis- 
armament talk is useless until we have 
such great strength that Soviet Russia 
will not dare to challenge us. This view- 
point persists despite the warning of our 
top atomic experts that dependence on 
an “atomic lead” is now altogether 
futile. 

It should be made clear at this 
point that genuine disarmament—as dis- 
tinguished from an armed truce—would 
be a tremendous step for us. It would 
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[ig Extra Money 


= ee WEAR 


wns adorably-styled, long-wearing 
dresses — including famous Dan River 
Ginghams. . . and T-shirts, separates, 
mix- -and-match styles, play- 
wear, nightwear forchildren 
» from tots to teen-agers. 
Huge selection at low prices. 
FREE! Rush name for Big 
Display, sent absolutely 
FREE. how easy 
it is to make extra 
money and get your own chil- 
dren’s dresses without one penny 
cost ...in spare time. Write now. 


HARFORD CfRctanari 25, onro 
100 SPOOLS 


SEWING |: 
THREAD 


90 Different Colors, plus black and white. Amaz- 
ing bargain! 100 spools of thread, every color you 
can think of—only $1. That’s only a penny a 
spool! Perfect for mending, darning, sewing, 
patching. All colors. (16 shades of blue alone!) 
Easy to match any color fabric. Fine quality, No. 
50, mercerized thread. Rush $1-with name and 
address. Money-Back Guarantee. Only 3 orders to 
a customer. Barclay Grant & Co., Dept. M-78 
151 East 8ist Street, New York 28, New York. 


Do You Make These 
Mistakes in English? 


ag tt PERSONS say “between you and 
instead of * ‘between you and me’’— 

oe use ‘‘who"’ for ‘“‘whom.’’ Every time 
| you speak or write you show what you 
are. Mistakes in English reveal lack of 
education, refinement. Real command of 
—_ will help you reach any goal. 
minutes a day with Sherwin 

+ famous invention—and you can 





























teaches by IT—makes it easier to Sherwin Cody 
do the RIGHT way. Wonderful self-correcting lessons. 
FREE BOOK. Lack of language power may be costing os 
thousands of dollars every year. See what Mr. C 
method can do for you; it costs nothing to find out. 
Write now for free book, “‘How You Can Master Good 
_—- in 15 Minutes a Day.’’ Sherwin Cody Course 
English, 1122 Central Dr., Port Washington, N. Y. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Service's. the ‘Choren 1954 
COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 





and clergy 
131 Eest 23rd New Vork 10, NY. 

















SAVE ond MAKE 
this Religious Rug. . . Quickly 
... Easily .. .in BOTANY yarns 
at Direct to You Prices 
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in full Sat 






EAGLE CRAFT RUGS dept A ; 


10 Reynolds Road Glen Ridge, N. J. | 
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Messages 


for Today 


by 
FREDERICK B. 
SPEAKMAN 





Introduction by 


E. G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 


Written in sharp, pungent, full- 
flavored style, here are messages 
that penetrate-to the very heart of 
man’s needs, and give answer to 
the many questions that trouble 
his mind and disturb his soul. 
Every line sparkles with rare zest 
and liveliness. Dr. Speakman’s sub- 
ject matter ranges at large through 
Gospel and story, each message 
pointing up a moral or truth so 
clearly stated as to compel the 
doubter to believe and the way- 
ward to acknowledge his failure. 
Men and women, regardless of de- 
nomination, age, or reading habits, 
will find this a book they “cannot 
put down.” $2.00 


at your bookstore 
a Revell publication 




















Coming February 23. 
Volume 9 


(Acts, Romans) 


THE 
INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE 


Christendom's Most Comprehensive 
Commentary in 12 Volumes 








© Complete texts of both the Revised 
Standard and King James Versions of 
the Bible 


e The halfway point — sixth published 
volume—in “one of the most extensive 
projects of scholarship and publishing in 
our time New York Times 

680 PAGES © $8.75 


Other Volumes Previously Published 
Old Testament: Volumes 1 and 2 








New Testament: Volumes 7, 8, and 10 
Pl pee ae 71 
| MAIL TO YOUR BOOKSELLER | 
| Mail this coupon for the free illustrated pro- | 
1 spectus giving complete information on HI 
| INnTreererter’s Bise. | 

Please send me the free prospectus on ] 
! THe Inteapreter’s Bisse | 
| Published by Abingdon Press i 
Name ————— —— | 
j Address ——————— — - | 
} City | 
| wate 1 
Enrqrancnamanaseneperaperarapasunanel 


At All Bookstores ¢ 


ABINGDON PRESS 
4 











BOOKS 


Front-Line of the Church 


New books re-examine missions 
at home and abroad 


HE missionary movement is_ the 

front-line of the Church in and to- 
ward the world.” This line from a report 
of the International Missionary Council 
is striking, but the inference it makes 
goes deeper and is far more arresting. 
Front-lines suggest a twofold situation: 
a state of emergency and a sense of 
urgency. The former indicates that the 
situation is a matter of life and death; 
the latter demands that something must 
be done about it—and quickly. 

For this year, the theme of the Mis- 
sionary Education program of our 
Church is “The Life and Task of the 
Church Around the World.” The aim of 
this program is an informed concern 
about the Christian world mission, not 
merely an absorption of information, 
but an enlightened congregational opin- 
ion within the atmosphere of dedication. 
If such is achieved generally, church 
members will not feel that the closed 
doors abroad have dispatched forever 
the missionary enterprise, but rather 
that these are emergent days during 
which the situation is in ferment and 
what is urgently needed is a re-exami- 
nation of the obligation, horizons, and 
opportunity of the "Christian world mis- 
sion today. To this end the variety and 
quality of these recent missionary edu- 

cation materials appear as excellent 
guides. Unless otherwise indicated, the 
publisher is the Friendship Press, New 
York, the press name of the Joint Com- 
mission on Missionary Education of the 
National Council of Churches. 


Missionary Obligation 

Few writers are better qualified to 
define the relevance of Christian mis- 
sions to the world situation than Charles 
W. Ranson, general secretary of the In- 
ternational Missionary Council. His book 
That the World May Know (cloth, 
$2.00; paper, $1.25) is the basic study 
book of this program. Dr. Ranson has 
a global perspective that fits him admir- 
ably to answer the question he raises: 
What has the Church to say to the 
world’s condition? He replies: “The mis- 
sion of the Church to the world is not 
only to — the hope of the gospel, 
but to demonstrate in its own life a uni- 
versality that transcends division and a 
unity in Christ that offers healing to a 
broken world.” 

This volume falls into three parts: 
“Contemporary Perplexity,” “Historical 
Perspective,” and “Christian Prospect.” 





Samuel H. Moffett 


Part I provides for any adult group a 
thoroughly informative review of the 
world situation as it affects the mission 
ary obligation of the Church. Three 
factors confront contemporary Christian 
endeavor: war, political ideologies, and 
growing nationalism. In the face of 
these, Dr. Ranson feels, the Church’s task 
is to hold in true balance “the ultimate 
certainties and the immediate perplex 
ties.” Part II is an excellent review of 
the way by which we have come 
to this hour. In the brief compass of 
forty-four pages the author gives usa 
glimpse of the panorama of Protestant 
missions, their grand moments and their 
unconscious failures; and after an er 
of cataclysmic changes, he sees the mis- 
sionary enterprise as “the outgoing ofa 
Church that is now worldwide, on 4 
world front, to a world society that needs 
the gospel desperately.” Part III pre 
sents to us a charter to extend “the crown 
rights of the Redeemer to every domain 
of human thought and _ activity.” To 
realize this end, the Church must possess 
a deeper fidelity and a unity that ’ 
basic and real. Nothing less can qualify 
her as a partner in God's sovereign pur 


pose. 


Missionary Horizons 


From a philosophy of missions pr 
vided by Dr. Ranson, the program 
brings us to a study of our missionaly 
horizons, With a splendid narrative style, 
Samuel H. Moffett has written a stimt- 
lating book, Where’er the Sun ( 


Presnytertan Live 
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$2.00; paper, $1.25). He begins with 
the thesis that “for the first time in his- 
tory Protestants have a_ worldwide 
Church with a worldwide mission.” 
Then, in nine dramatic chapters, the 
author spells out the movements and 
triumphs of the Christian world mission 
in India, China, Africa, Philippines, 
Europe, and Latin America. In little 
more than a hundred pages, Dr. Moffett 
unfolds the size and dimensions of the 
missionary story, past and present. And 
the foreign witness of the Church comes 
alive in William Carey, Sadhu Sundar 


Singh, Robert Morrison, George Schmidt, | 


Frank Laubach, and a host of lesser 
known heroes. After this delineation of 
our missionary horizons, the author 
brings out clearly that the center of 
vity of our witness to the world is 
Christian heart. “This,” he writes, 
“is always the last, uncrossed frontier. 
Crossed by Jesus Christ, it becomes the 
Church.” 
As a helpful pictorial account of the 
difference the Church makes in the lives 
of people all over the world, Leslie C. 


Sayre has edited a photographic essay, | 
Where There Is Life (cloth, $1.50; pa- | 
per, $1.00). Here are some sixty pages | 


of vivid pictures which demonstrate 
four basic principles in the witness of 
the world-wide Church: study, share, 
give, and live. Dr. Sayre’s book is a use- 
ful companion to illustrate further the 
materials in Ranson’s and Moffett’s 
fuller treatments. 

Horizons, of course, are associated 
with youth. In A Ship Sets Sail (paper, 
$1.00), Jean Fraser takes us to the 
World Conference of Christian Youth in 
Travancore, South India (December, 
1952). This book is intended for study 
group discussions, but it is no less than 
a charter for Christian youth people. 
With the firm conviction of the Confer- 
ence that “Christ is the answer to every 
problem,” Miss Fraser takes us through 
a large gamut of young problems: 
finality of Christianity, God in history, 
personal witnessing, Christian home, 
challenge of Communism, military serv- 
ice, and world tensions. Through many 
of these problems and issues, God is 
challenging youth and the ecumenical 
Church to action, Miss Fraser gives 
helpful directions to those who would 
answer God's call. 


Missionary Opportunity 

Missionary horizons can be mislead- 
ing for those who interpret them solely 
a the faraway reaches of our witness. 
In terms of opportunity, few fields pre- 
sent a greater challenge than the Span- 
isth-speaking Americans—Mexicans, Cu- 
, Puerto Ricans—who form a sub- 
fantial minority in our national life. 


Three outstanding books provide thrill- 


Fesauany 6, 1954 











The Story with 
No Ending... 


As THE family goes, so goes 
the nation, might well be said. 
For the family is the strongest 
link in the Christian way of 
life, binding the past to the 
future through example and 
guidance. It is the story with 
no ending, the succession of 
generations finding and hold- 
ing to the Christian way of life. 





PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


* New York 10.N Y 


156 Fifth Avenve 
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1 om interested in Presbyterion Annu'ties. | 
Please tell me what percent income ! would 

receive, my date of birth being ] 

month doy yeer | 

At present ! om most interested in 1 

C2 Beerd of National Missions | 
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! 
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© Board of Foreign Missions 
DC Beard of Christian Education 


Please send me free booklet explaining all detoils 
Name 
Address 
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AN OPPORTUNITY FOR YOU 


You are the only one who can make 
the decisions about security for your 
family’s future through CHRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION. For a Chris- 
tian, this is both a responsibility 
and an opportunity. Presbyterian 
Annuities will help you assume a 
part of the responsibility by offer- 
ing you a safe investment which 
guarantees you a comfortable re- 
turn, Presbyterian Annuities offer 
you a splendid opportunity for 
serving your Church and providing 
for its work to go on and on in 
your name. 











book 
4 TEACHING PLANS! 
Evangelistic—True to the Bible. Makes 
our International Uniform Lessons 
PARKLE! Don’t miss its many helps. 
820 pages. Almost 300,000 words 
type, eye-ease paper, washable cloth, $2. 
Order Topay — for ali your TEACHERS 
“Master we 


sui FREE 
THE HIGLEY ARESS 








“Once in a long while 
a really good novel 
about interesting 
family life including 
a minister and 
church experiences 





comes along.” * 


LAND OF STRANGERS 


by LILLIAN BUDD 


“ ...is such a book ... To be commended 
to Christian readers for the natural way 
in which it includes religion and the 
church in the lives of individuals and 
families . . . It is a joy to journey with 
Lillian Budd through a Land of Stran- 
gers.”—*The Christian Advocate. 

At all bookstores . $3.50 
Philadelphia «© J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY © New York 








Ideal gift 
for children 
learning 

to read... 






YOU CAN'T CHOOSE more wisely than 
Better Homes & Gardens Story Book. 


HERE IS A VOLUME of 50 time-tested chil- 
dren’s classics—wonderful old favorites 
that range from Aesop to The Brownies’ 
Circus. And the type-face is large—ideally 
suited to young eyes. As for the illus- 
trations! They’re sheer delights—beautiful 
reproductions from early editions! 


Better Homes & Gardens Story Boox is 
the ideal gift for children between the ages 
of 3 and 8—especially those learning to 
read. Buy it wherever books are sold. Or 
surprise the youngster with a package ad- 
dressed to him! Order by mail—use coupon 
today. Only $2.95. Money-back guarantee. 





BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 

212 Meredith Bidg., Des Moines 3, Iowa 
Enclosed find check (_ ) money order ( ) 
for $2.95. Please send Better Homes & Gardens 
Srory Book to 


Nome 


Address 


City 























Added Inspiration 


this Easter 


A complete selection of styles and 


Send today for FREE catalogs: C-20 
5-20 (children’s robes) ; 


(choir robes) : 
P-20 (pulpit robes). 


CHICAGO HLL 
28 NW. LaSalle S$ 


101 DIFFERENT WAYS TO RAISE 
EXTRA MONEY 


~ a — uxe — 
Scripture Text 

Beautiful wrap- 
Pp rofite to 


New 1954 All Occasion 
~ Ass’t of Religious Cards 
Free color Catalog. with unusual appliques 
Reiing Guide 
NeW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 
North Abington 28. Mass. 


FREE SAMPLES 
Personal Stationery 


BOOKS 








* SERVING INSTITUTIONS 

* BUSINESS x HOMES 

Th ALL PURPOSE 

*LUXWOOD FOLDING 
TABLE 


FAST 
DELIVERY 


LOW COST 
Too! 


3354 Lincoln Street Franklin Pork, Minois 





7 CELE 
Fal 


Catalog and fine selections of 
sample materials on request. Fair 


Prices. Mention whether for Pul- 
pit or Choir. 


-] DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1114 S. 4th St., Greenville, Tl. 





1953 REPORT 
ON ADVERTISING ... 


SPACE SOLD 230.6 PAGES 
. UP 25% over 1952 


GROSS INCOME $241,000 
. UP 66% over 1952 


Advertising space in Presbyterain Life is 
sold on its merits . . . on the results 
it is bringing to advertisers in a wide 


variety of fields. 


if your company or your business is a 
buyer of national advertising and you are 
at all concerned in its use, we will ap- 
preciate your writing us for facts on the 
circulation, distribution and readership of 
Presbyterian Life. 


Advertising income helps to offset the paper, 
printing and other costs of our expanding 
circulation. In effect, this releases substantial 
junds of the Church for other pressing needs. 


This issue was delivered by mail to more 
than 750,000 Presbyterian families. 














ing insights into the tremendous oppor- 
tunities and possibilities for work and 
witness among these neighbors. For 
basic study, John R. Scotford’s book 
Within These Borders (cloth, $2.00; 
paper $1.25) provides the facts concern- 
ing these four or five million Spanish- 
Americans, whose economic and religi- 
ous status is frequently aimless and un- 
certain. Out of the experiences of the 
past three years of study and travel 
among Spanish-Americans, Dr. Scotford 
presents in nine chapters an interesting 
story of the descendants of the Old 
Spanish in New Mexico, the Mexican 


migrants and “wetbacks,” and the Puerto 





Ricans in the larger cities. Not only is 
this a fascinating story, but Dr. Scotford’s 
analysis of the nature and temperament 





speaking American poured unstintedly 
into the ministry and witness of the 
Church. 

During World War II, King George 
VI of England said, “This time we ar 
all in the front-line.” The Church’s wit. 
ness is ecumenical, but, as Dr. Moffey 
puts it, “This is the frontier that js 
everywhere.” —DonaLp Mac eg 


Friendship Press Books 
For Younger Readers 
JUNIOR HIGH 
The Church We Cannot See, by Nek 
Morton. 
Papi, by Eleanor Hull. 
JUNIOR 

Many Hands in Many Lands, by Alig 
Geer Kelsey. 











From: Who? Spanish-Speaking Americans in the USA, 
edited by Mae Hurley Ashworth, Friendship Press, Inc., 1953. 


of these people is so well done that his 
book is “must” reading for any National 
Missions discussion. His positive sug- 
gestions include what Protestantism can 
do for these people in order to turn their 
capacity for religious understanding and 
their spiritual vigor into the life of our 
churches. 

The two books provide abundant illus- 
trative material to endorse Dr. Scotford’s 
observations, Who? Spanish-Speaking 
Americans in the U.S.A. (paper, $ .50), 
edited by Mae Hurley Ashworth, is an 
intensely interesting series of stories. 
Here are twenty-three brief chapters 
about real people whose burden must 
become our concern in order that their 
economic insecurity and racial disad- 
vantages may be erased. 

Of special interest is a well written 
book, Gabino Rendon’s Hand on My 
Shoulder, as told to Edith Agnew (Board 
of National Missions; paper, $ .50). The 
spiritual pilgrimage of Mr. Rendon, a 
New Mexican, makes one of the most 
enriching stories of the Christian faith 
in this country. “I had a strong feeling 
that I should do more than be a Prot- 
estant—I should try to spread my new 
faith.” Then follows a dramatic account 
of the resources which one Spanish- 


The Secret Staircase, by Dorothy An 
drews and Louise B. Scott. 


PRIMARY 
The Round Window, by Elizabeth C 
Allstrom. 
New Friends for Nena, by Margaret C. 
McDowell. 


KINDERGARTEN 

Children at Worship Around the Worl 
(eight teaching pictures with stories 
$1.25 per set). 

Manuel, a Little Boy of Mexico (195); 
$.85) and Rosita, a Little Girl d 
Puerto Rico (1948; $.75), both ly 
Jeanette P. Brown. 

Each of these Friendship Press bookgy 
for younger readers is $2.00 in clot 
binding and $1.25 paperbound, unl 
another price has been indicated aba 

All of the books mentioned in thi 

review, along with the leader's gui 
for each theme and age level (exe 
kindergarten), tnay be ordered 
your nearest Presbyterian Distribution 
Service: 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, Net 
York; 71 East Lake Street, Chicago | 
Illinois; 235 McAllister Street, San Frat 
cisco 2, California. 
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By Oren Arnold 


Sometimes I think going to heaven 
may be simpler than just going to 
church. For the former I don’t have 
to worry about having my suit pressed, 
wearing the exact shade of necktie to 
complement four females’ costumes. 
having the shaving soap out of my 
ears, or dusting the inside of the fam- 


ily car. 


° co] ° 


Please dear Lord, do not bless us as 
we deserve. We couldn't get along on 
90 little. 


2 om ° 


Truly it is surprising that America 
is blessed as much as she is. We spend 
one third of our national income on 
recreation, but less than 2 per cent 
on the church. 


° ° ° 


That visiting soloist last Sunday had 
little to recommend him, but our organ- 
ist has much, After he butchered the 
first stanza, she stepped up the accom- 
paniment so loud that we couldn’t hear 
him. 


° ° ° 
A couple of irritable old ladies 
stormed up to our pastor’s study to 


report that some of our young people 
are courting on Sunday evenings in 











church. “What better time,” murmured 
he, gently, “and what better place?” 


° —- °° 


Preacher made me chairman of a com- 
mittee to plan our church’s seventy-fifth 
anniversary celebration, and the public- 
ity is already humming. I simply told 
each of our five sewing circles that each 
of the others thought it could handle 
the celebration without help. 


2 J o 


I am not afraid of God. I am often 
afraid of my own inadequacies before 
him. 


oo °° — 


Charlie Kendall, a Methodist minister, 
and I spent two pleasant hours recently 
listing the differences between Metho- 
dists and Presbyterians. Here’s the list: 
(1) Methodists eat more, because there 
are more of them. (2) Presbyterians 
sleep more, because our ministers are 
quieter. 


° o o 


I am not much influenced by the 
preachers who turn on the tremolo 
and tell sad stories. I am deeply in- 
spired and helped by those who lead 
me away from defeatist thoughts into 
positive, fruitful thinking. 


° °° oO 


“Our kids were complaining so much,” 
says neighbor Travis, “about having 
‘old’ clothes, ‘old’ furniture, and ‘old’ 
cars (two, mind you) that Mom took 
them on a service-work tour of the slums. 
Haven't heard a peep since.” 


a o o 


Ask any minister, or any father— 
nothing is more lonely than responsi- 
bility. 


° co o 


Don’t complain about the unavoid- 
able bits of noise and confusion if we 
ushers have seated you near the back 
door. Ten minutes earlier will get you 
perfect seats down front—the same loca- 
tion for which you’d pay premium prices 
in any theater. 


° 








What our country needs is more 
Shadrachs, Meshachs, and Abednegos 
—young people who will not worship 
any sort of golden image. But they’ll 
have to build around us oldsters who 
set up the images. 


Caught my little daughter romping 
in the halls during the services Sunday 
and chewed her out about it., But the 
pastor overheard me and took up for 































Your Organization Can 


MAKE MONEY FAST 
With This New Dust Cloth 


“ONE-WIPE” 
DUST CLOTH 
1S EASY TO SELL 
AND OFFERS 
BIG PROFITS 

Write Now for Details! 


The marvelous new ‘“‘ONE-WIPE™ Dust Cloth 
sells for only 69c. (Your group makes $2.76 


“ONE-WIPE”™ is the only rewashable dust cloth 
that absorbs dust and holds it in the cloth 
until you wash it out. Can be washed up to 
20 times and stil! retains effectiveness. Send 
for details, prices and sample 


THE JOSEPH PARMET CO. 
764 Front St., Catasauqua, Pa. 



















‘ake orders from friends! " 
SAMPLES FOR TRIAL Sanit 
pm ph ap a Keleree Pec tat S. SPRUNG MONEY = 


‘75% 1s Meade ee siey 


For Goting Ge 
Our Lovely S$ TIN FLORAL 


EVERYDAY GREETING CARDS 


Their beauty and value sell on sight. You make nTEc ox on 
each box. Noexperience 21-Card Boxes, $1 

ments, Stationery, New Gift Items, 100 other fast-se a Get 
extra Gift oo WORTH $10—$25—$50 OR MORE besides 
CASH profi Get FREE Station es and 
4 REATIVE seller pA. t. on approval. WRITE ODAY. 


TIVE CARDS, 2505 Cermak, Dept. 451-H, Chicago 8, 
ra $$ 


42 MM BINOCULARS . 


MADE IN GERMANY 
Precision ground lenses center fo- 
cusing gives exact eye adjustment. 
Large 42mm objectives. 18 mile 
range, metal construction, wgt. 10 
oz. Extra wide field of view. 
ee Case & Shoulder Strap $1 
Satiofaction gusrente east 

Send check 
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Post 
CRITERION CO., DEPT. PL-40 $392 3 Paid 
\—331 Church St. Hartford 3, Conn. , 











Extra Money i: .scx. 
Xtra MONEY zz 4suRy 
Organizations have found RAINBOW DISH 
CLOTHS the quick friendly way to raise 
money. Thousands of satisfied customers 
Write for MONEY-MAKING offer and FREE 
sampie, giving name S society 

BRISKO CO. haftsbury 7, Vermont 


COFFEE U URN aN GIVE "CROUP. 


Without One Penny Cost! 


Yes, I'll send you this big, gleaming 48-Cup Electric 
Drip-O-Lator Coffee Urn for your Club or Group— 
and it WON'T COST YOU ONE CENT! Just have 10 
members each sell only 4 bottles of my famous fla- 
voring and the 48-Cup Urn is yours. Not a penny of 
Y own money is needed—ever. Rush your name 
and address today for this amazing offer. 


AnnaElizabeth Wade, 1439 TyreeSt_,Lynchburg,Va. 













































CHOIR GOWNS 

PULPIT ROBES — ALTAR HANGINGS 

} FINEST QUALITY AT LOW COST 

} We prepay transportation on orders 

# of 12 or more gowns. Write for cata- 

log, samples, quotations. 

822 E. COLORADO ST. > “ 
GLENDALE, a. on 
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her, so everything is all right. 
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MAN’S HOPES 


(Continued from page 12) 


when they know that they must con- 
tinue steadfast unto the end, even if 
the end be utter darkness. 

Surely it is in such situations as these, 
which are the lot of most of us, that the 
true meaning of the Evanston theme 
comes home most clearly. For the 
Biblical faith which the Evanston as- 
sembly will seek to expound, reminds 
us that it is not our hopes which are the 
hope of the world, but Christ who is the 
hope of the world. It reminds us that we 
must not put all our trust in the assur- 
ance of easy and immediate solutions to 
difficult and constantly present prob- 
lems, since this same Christ who is our 
hope was also repudiated, rejected, 


spurned, and destroyed by men. But it | 


reminds us that this same beaten and | 
| with universal membership. 


defeated Christ is also the risen Christ, 
whom neither sin could finally defeat 
nor death hold in the grave, and that 
God has resources for conquering both 
of those deadly enemies. 


Consequently, it is in that sort of 
“framework” that we must see our hopes 
—and God's plans. Our hopes may not 
seem to get very far; we may work for 
world peace and get involved in world 
war; we may work for racial justice and 
stir up racial bigots; we may strive for 
international understanding and _ build 
up international ill-will. Our own hopes 
are clearly a very flimsy framework 
within which to live our lives. 

But we must also believe that out of 
this cataclysmic torture to which our age 
is being subjected, the purposes of God 
are being hammered out, that he is able 
to make use of our imperfect attempts, 
to pick up and transform and purge our 
weak efforts, remolding and refashion- 
ing them for his own long, over-arching 
purposes—purposes which may see no 
(apparent) achievement in our day, or 
in any man’s day, but which in the full- 
ness of his own time, God will make 
manifest. 


That, therefore, is the basis within 
which we must live in such days as 
these. That is what can give “meaning” 
to fighting for civil liberties with the 
result that we are slandered or “labeled”; 
to worshiping God in times when God 
seems to have disappeared; to engaging 
in political activity when politics seems 
to have become a jungle swamp; to do- 
ing all the thousand and one things we 
are called upon to do and which, even 
in the doing of them, seem futile and 
useless, since so much is stacked upon 
the other side. The Christian hope is not 
in these things, but in the hope that God 
in Christ redeems these things and uses 
them, in ways beyond our imagining or 
control, for his own good purposes. 
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IN MY OPINION 


(Continued from page 33) 


mean, at the very least: the liquidation 
of all weapons of mass destruction; an 
enforced limitation on the size of armed 
forces; the establishment of a UN po- 
lice force capable of putting down any 
attempts to disturb world peace; the 
abolition of armed bases maintained by 
nations outside their own limits; and an 
adequate plan of inspection to prevent 
a secret stockpiling of weapons, 

Such a plan would take many years 
to enact and put into effect. And as its 
effectiveness would require the cooper- 
ation of all nations of the world, it 
would have to be supported by a dras- 
tic amendment to the UN Charter. For 
it is generally agreed that a workable, 
worldwide disarmament program must 
be enforced by a true world government 


Talk of world government and dis- 
armament invariably is dismissed by the 
“realists” as too visionary. Yet many 
of these same people recognize that our 
present arms race can only result in a 
grisly war from which no nation can 
emerge victorious. 

Let’s assume with some of these 
“realists” that Premier Malenkov was 
just humming another false lullaby 
when he stated, last August, that the 
U.S.S.R. stands willing to do everything 
necessary to bring about a positive solu- 
tion to the arms race. Assume, if you 


| will, that the Soviet boss is so intransi- 





gent that he already is assembling rea- 
sons for the rejection of any future 
disarmament bids. Accept both of these 
propositions and the significant fact re- 
mains that further attempts to seek 
peace through disarmament can do the 
Western nations no harm. 

But we should refrain from announc- 
ing fixed positions distasteful to the 
Reds before sitting down to discuss 
disarmament. That way, Russia must 
accept our bid to negotiate, or risk the 
chance that the world will recognize at 
last the Kremlin’s ultimate objective— 
to foment fear and distrust. 

Therefore, should a disarmament bid 
fail at the conference table, we must 
be prepared to follow it up with an 
unrelenting, worldwide appeal to the 
man on the street, stating our disarma- 
ment stand via the radio and newspa- 
per, and perhaps even by leaflet and 
sound truck. The target of such a drive: 
the confused millions who consider both 
Russia and the United States to be war- 
mongering. 

Suppose such a continuous clamor- 
ing for general disarmament has no 
other result than to set the record 
straight on our true global aims. Then, 
though we might still be riding the slow 
boat to lasting peace, we would at least 
be navigating in the right direction. 
































































SOUNDING BOARD 


(Continued from page 4) 


of approximately 2,500 men, plus ther 
dependents, which spreads his ministy 
very thin... . 
The Army has an absolute ceiling ¢ 
approximately 1,460 chaplains; th 
Navy, approximately 850; and the Ai 
Force, 1,119. These figures cannot be 
exceeded, and it is very likely that ip 
the near future further reduction wij 
have to be made. The Protestay 
strength for chaplains now exceeds th 
authorized quota in every branch of the 
armed forces. It is extremely difficull 
if not impossible, for any command 
distribute chaplains on a fair basis, but 
efforts are being made to assign 
lains where the greatest need exists, _,. 
—Joun K. BoRNEMay 

Chaplain, U.S.A —Hid 


Executive Secretan, 
The Joint Presbyterian Commitix 


on Chaplains and Service Personnd 


An Invitation 


« The Program Committee of th 
Synod of Kentucky, Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S., and the Council of th 
Synod of Kentucky, Presbyterian Churh 
U.S.A., in a joint session at Louisville, 
Kentucky, on November 9, 1953, unap- 
imously agreed that they would recom 
mend to their respective Synods at their 
concurrent meeting in Danville, Ke- 
tucky, July 20-22, 1954, this joint 
resolution: 

“That the two Synods issue an invite 
tion to pastors and laymen of other Pre- 
byterian Synods to visit Kentucky to ob 
serve the serious problems which art 
created and now exist by the ove. 
lapping of the parishes of the Prog 
byterian Churches U.S. and U.S.A it 
many of the small towns and cities ia 
Kentucky.” 

By writing to the undersigned, a per 
sonally conducted tour can be arranged. 

—ALEXANDER M. WARREN 
Executive Secretary, Synod of Kentué 
Presbyterian Church US 


133 Cherokee 
Lexington, Ki 


The Clearing House 


« One of the national pastors in Spanis 
Guinea has written to ask if there wo 
be a possibility of obtaining several se 
of the old-fashioned communion servic@, 
(goblets and pitcher) for the use of 
churches to be organized in Spatii 
Guinea during 1954, .. . 

If there should be a church willing 
contribute such a set and would forw 
it to me, care of the Presbyterian Be 
of Foreign Missjons, 156 Fifth Ave 
New York City, I could take it to Aft 
about the middle of February. Or i 
package could be mailed direct to m™ 
address: Misién Evangélica, Bata, Sparg . 
ish Guinea (via Spain)... . 

—JosepH McN# 
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CHILDREN’S STORY... 
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Bobby heard Mrs. Armstrong next 
door calling him, “Bobby, will you run 
an errand for me, please?” 

He pushed aside his half-finished 
cereal, snatched up his cap, and streaked 
through the kitchen door. He did not 
hear his mother saying, “Please, Bobby, 
at your breakfast.” 

In a few minutes he was on his way 
to the grocery, variety, and drug stores, 
hinking about how much he would get 
for this juicy bunch of errands. Bobby 
loved to save money—to heft his big 
ion horse bank in his hands and feel it 
vet heavier and heavier. To count the 
bills in the genuine leather wallet Dad 
rave him last Christmas made him feel 
ike a millionaire. 

On the way to the business district 
the Peppy Nine—a baseball team of boys 
inine years old—were practicing. 

“Hey, Bobby,” shouted George, the 
tatcher, “C'mon, we need a _ good 
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Spans pitcher,” 

PS “Can't,” puffed Bobby, racing on, 

a ands.” He heard a burst of laughter 

illing ah f : Riggs. : 
#enind him, You couldn't make money 

forwi . . . b of: oa J l 7 

, Boadeying all, or hiking, or joining clubs, 

a venullt playing games. No one paid you a 

A venile, , > / 

> Afriel benny for doing these things. 


Two hours later, Bobby opened his 


? esi st and proudly showed Mother a brand- 
, Spar shining half-dollar. Just as he was 
hoving it into the iron horse, Mother 
cNeumeted, “Bobby, will you please get me 
od ime soap at the grocery store? I forgot 
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By Edith Benson 


it yesterday.” 

Bobby scowled. Mother might not 
give him even a nickel for this, She gen- 
erally only said, “Thank you.” 

When Bobby returned, Mother took 
the soap and said, “Thank you, Bobby.” 
She was really stingy. 

Passing Mother’s bedroom he hap- 
pened to notice Dad’s desk—Dad was a 
traveling salesman—and a slip of paper 
on top of it. He picked up the sheet, cov- 
ered with figures, staring at the fat sums 
of dollars and cents, all added up at the 
bottom, Suddenly his face lighted up. 
Why hadn’t he thought of that before? 
He would write an errand-account, just 
like Dad’s expense account. 

Sunday morning, very early, Bobby 
crept softly into the kitchen, placed a 
folded note at Mother’s place, and went 
back to bed. When he heard the rattle 
of dishes, he hurried into the kitchen to 
see if there was an answer to his note. 
Here is what he had written: 


Mother Owes Bobby 
To Marston’s ... 
Cleaning basement .......... 25 
Packing newspapers ............... 19 





6 PRES 15 
DUE GINO ni. ss cccrcdecsendn: 10 
Miscellaneous ........................ 25 

Total $1.00 


WHAT BOBBY OWED 


His eyes eagerly went toward the 
plate, bowl, and glass, to see whether 
or not—and boy, oh boy, there was a 
dollar there. 

“Thanks, Mother,” he said, snatching 
it up and racing to put it in his wallet. 

“Am I ever hungry,” he remarked, a 
minute later. Then he noticed the folded 
sheet of white paper at his plate and 
picked it up. He read: 


Bobby Owes Mother 


For washing his clothes ..00 
Cleaning his room.................. 00 
Mending his jeans................... ..00 
Cooking his meals ................ 00 
Nursing him when sick ..... 00 
Loving him 00 

Total 00 


As Bobby read, his cheeks grew hotter 
and hotter. He knew his mother was 
watching him. Then her arms were 
around him, while he stammered, 
“Mother—mother—I'm so sorry—I don’t 
want any money from you ever. I'll run 
all the errands you want for nothing— 
and—and—I'll give you the dollar back, 
and—” 

He looked up. Mother was smiling at 
him. “No, Bobby, all I want is for you to 
play like other boys and understand that 
money isn’t everything.” 

“Tll try,” promised Bobby, returnin 
to his breakfast. He hoped she woul 
need something at the store real soon. 
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high-fidelity releases of The Musical 
Masterpiece Society. You will receive 
it by buying any of the records listed 
at right at the unbelievably low price 
of $1.50 each. A selection of the great- 
est music ever written, in interna- 
tionally acclaimed performances. 
These records are unconditionally 
guaranteed to be equal in musical and 
technical quality to records selling for 
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14 in A Major 
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on Each of These Records 

You may buy one or more of these 
records at $1.50 each — thus saving 
over $4.00 per record on the usual 
price. This saving is possible only be- 
cause we sell direct and because of 
advanced production techniques which 
cut overhead to the bone. 

Order all the records of your choice 
now at this low price by encircling 
the correct record numbers in the 
coupon. If not delighted your money 
will be promptly refunded. You may 
keep the FREE Mozart record in any 
case! 
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MMS-4 CHOPIN: Piano Concerto No. 
Minor. Mewton-Wood, ianist; 5 
—— Orchestra; Walter Goehr, 
or. 


HAYDN: Symphony No. 96 in 


“Miracle."" Winterthur Symp 
chestra; Walter Goehr, condug 


HAYDN: Isola Disabitata (0 
Winterthur Symphony Orchest 
ter Goehr, conductor. 


MENDELSSOHN: Violin Co 
Minor. Louis Kaufman, violinist 
lands Philharmonic Orchestra; 
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MOZART: Piano Concerte No. 
Minor. Frank Pelleg, pianist; 
Masterpiece Symphony Orches 
ter Goehr, conductor. 


(BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 
Major. Winterthur Symphony 
tra; Walter Goehr, conductor. 


BEETHOVEN: Two German 
Winterthur Symphony Orchesti 
ter Goehr, conductor. 


BIZET: Symphony in C Major. 
Symphony Orchestra; Paul 
conductor. 


BACH: Brandenburg Concerto 
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DB. Winterthur Symphony O 
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Utrecht Symphony Orches 
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BRAHMS: Symphony No. 3 in 
Zurich Tonhalle Orchestra; O 
ermann, conductor. 
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